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———— 


I—A DIALOGUE ON TIME AND 
COMMON SENSE. 


By Pror. SIDGWICK. 


I was interested in a conversation that I had, a short time 
ago, with a Russian Professor of Philosophy,—who, I ought to 
say, spoke English with a fluency rarely attained out of Russia. 
What interested me in our talk, when I came to think it 
over, was the peculiarity that while it ranged rather widely it 
was almost entirely occupied with the effort to explain our 
- views each to the other, with hardly any aim at either confuting 
or convincing, and no sense of a cause that had to be defended 
or a school that might be attacked. He had never read my 
books and I had never read his: he was on his travels, curious 
to know what we thought in England: I was also curious— 
though perhaps not equally—to know what was thought in 
Russia: time was short, and as I have never myself been con- 
vinced of anything important in half-an-hour, I never expect to 
convince any one else in that limited space. But when I tried 
to write down the talk I found I had forgotten too much of it: 
if I aimed at exactness, the result would be meagre and un- 
interesting ; so in what follows I have allowed imagination to 
supplement the defects of memory, merely trying to preserve 
the general attitude of our minds towards each other, and the 
general impression that my visitor had given of his philosophical 
position. 

The talk began with an account of his recent visit to 
America, where he had been for some months: he had been 
much impressed with the activity with which philosophical and 
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psychological studies were being developed there, and the wide 
range and diversity of their development. One set of minds 
were working with transatlantic energy at the minutest prob- 
lems of psychophysics, in the psychological laboratories that 
have sprung up like mushrooms during the last ten years or so: 
another set were agitating the largest questions of speculative 
philosophy: and my visitor's admiration seemed to be equally 
divided between metaphysicians and experimental psychologists, 

While we were thus chatting about academic institutions 
and persons in America, he suddenly said, “Excuse me, but 
there is a question I always ask of a philosopher, which per- 
haps you will not mind answering. What do you think really 
exists ?” 

My first impulse was to borrow Hegel’s famous answer to 
Cousin, when the Frenchman asked him for a succinct account 
of Hegelianism. But I remembered that earlier in our talk my 
guest had permitted himself a mild complaint of the reserve of 
Englishmen, as contrasted with the communicativeness of his 
American friends. So, feeling that our reputation for inter- 
national cordiality was at stake, my second impulse was to gain 
time. 

“No doubt,” I said, “you put this question to your American 
friends.” 

“Oh yes,” said he. 

“ And what did they answer ?” 

“Well,” he said, “it is difficult to remember all their 
answers. But I think that a majority of those whom I per- 
suaded to take an interest in the question were of opinion that 
God is the one ultimate reality.” 

“ But did they all mean the same thing,” said I, “or may we 
not rather invert the oft-quoted Greek phrase 

TOAA@Y Ovo“AaTwY wopd? jwia 
and say that, in current thought ‘God’ is one name for many 
and diverse ideas ?” 

I thought this might be a successful diversion ; as the topic 
seemed both wide and attractive. But I had overshot my 
mark ; it was too obvious an invitation to go off into infinite 
space; and declining this, he returned to the charge and re- 
minded me that I had not answered his question. 

Well, there was no help for it, but I thought I saw still a 
way of gaining time. 

“Do you mean,” I said, “ what really exists now? or do you 
include what has existed and what will exist ?” 

“Ah,” said he, “but that is a part of the question I am 
asking you. Do you think that the past really exists ?” 
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“Well,” I said, “one has to distinguish different modes of 
real existence. It would be absurd to say that the great study 
of History is not conversant with reality. So far as the his- 
torian attains truth—as doubtless he does in some degree—the 
past exists for him as an object of thought and investigation : 
but so far as it is past it has ceased to exist in the sense in 
which the present exists.” 

“ Ah,” said he, brightening, “then in spite of Kant you think 
Time really exists as a condition of things, and not merely as a 
form of perception. Why I thought that even your empiricists 
and your scientists all held now that science only deals with 
phenomena, and that Time is only a sum of relations among 
phenomena.” 

“T think,” I said, “that you must not take our men of 
science too much au pied de lettre when they talk of a ‘ pheno- 
menon. For instance I was referring to a text-book on 
physics the other day, and I found ‘a phenomenon’ defined as 
‘any change that takes place in the condition of a body. I 
think scientific men commonly mean by ‘phenomenon’ a real 
event that occurs in real time: they call it a phenomenon, only 
because the real event as conceived by their science is some- 
thing other and more than the event as first perceived through 
the senses.” 

“Then,” he said, “ you think Time really exists, and you can 
conceive Time pure and simple, apart from the changes that 
make up experience.” 

“T have not said that,” I replied, “but I certainly distinguish 
it in thought from the changes :—for I can conceive any par- 
ticular series of changes going quicker or slower, and occupying 
more or less time: and that conception would be impossible 
if I did not distinguish the course of time from the course of 
change.” 

“ Well,” he said, “I have no wish to prove Time unreal: for 
the most real thing to me is my own existence: and though as 
a thinking, knowing being I can think myself out of Time, 
I admit that I can form no idea of myself as a living feeling 
being except under the condition of time. And perhaps my 
life is,on the whole, more interesting to me than my knowledge. 
But still—there are the antinomies. How do you get over the 
antinomies ? Can you help me to conceive either a beginning 
of time or an infinite past—a ‘finished infinite’ as Kant says,— 
or any tertium quid ?” 

“No,” I said, “I am afraid I cannot help you over that stile. 
I admit that these alternatives are at present both inevitable 
and inconceivable to me, and I infer from this that I do not 
comprehend past time as a whole. But to conclude therefore 
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that time is unreal seems to me—what is the German phrase ?— 
to be ‘throwing out the child in emptying the bath” If Time 
is unreal, succession is unreal: and if succession is unreal, the 
interest of the study of the past is destroyed.” 

“Are you not forgetting,” he said, “that Kant’s solution of 
the antinomies is critical and not sceptical, and leaves ample 
room for the scientific study of past experience, in order to 
discover the general laws of the empirical world? Surely the 
particular succession of past events is of no interest except as a 
basis for scientific generalisation: the study of them is only of 
practical value, so far as it enables us to grasp the present and 
foresee the future by the ascertainment of general laws. And 
surely, so far as we get hold of these general laws, we have a 
grasp of reality which remains unimpaired, even if we grant 
that the element of time in our conception of these laws is due 
to the necessary form of our apprehension and does not belong 
to the reality of things.” 

“T admit the force of what you say,” I replied, “so far as the 
empirical laws with which physics and chemistry deal are con- 
cerned; though by the way I do not think the Kantian theory 
will explain why we succeed—so far as we do succeed—in 
discovering these laws. Kant explains ingeniously why we 
inevitably seek for the causes of phenomenal change, but not 
why we find them. However putting this aside, and granting 
all you say, I do not think the interest of human history is 
saved by it. For the interest of human history lies not merely 
in the general laws of change that we can discover in it, but in 
the general fact of progress through stages each different from 
the one before. If time is unreal progress is unreal, and if 
progress is unreal the interest goes.” 

“Still surely,” he said, “the important point for practice is 
that we should discover the general laws of social change and 
be able to foresee what is coming.” 

“ Well,” I said, “I will follow you into the region of practice. 
Surely all our notions of practice become unmeaning if you 
suppose time to be unreal—a mere form of our apprehension. 
I always feel this in reading Kant. So long as he is engaged 
with his destructive work I can get on with his ‘things in 
themselves’: but when he tries to become constructive on the 
basis of moral experience I feel that all the fundamental con- 
ceptions he uses—the conceptions of rational action, springs of 
action, means and ends and so forth—become altogether un- 
meaning if his view of time be accepted. The real man, in 
Kant’s practical philosophy, seems to me a being who, in an 
unintelligible position out of time, makes an absolutely incom- 
prehensible and unaccountable choice of partial irrationality. 
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A more unexplanatory explanation of the mystery of our fallen 
nature it is impossible to conceive.” 

“T agree,” said he, “that time is indispensable to my notion 
of human action—and human life generally. But the case 
seems to me quite otherwise with knowledge. The knowing 
subject, that combines experiences in time and space and so 
makes a world—surely we necessarily conceive that out of time. 
Time belongs to the object of knowledge, and therefore not to 
the knowing subject as such.” 

“Let me see,” I said: “Time is an object of my thought, 
therefore the subject of thought is not in Time. Is that the 
argument ?” 

“Something like it,” he said; “an object or condition of the 
object.” 

“Suppose,” I said, “that we consult your American friends 
who say that the ultimate reality is God. God then is an object of 
thought—the object of thought—to each of these philosophers ; 
yet surely no one would say that he was therefore out of God. 
You, on the other hand, say that self is to you the most real 
existence; in thinking this you make yourself an object of 
thought, but you are not therefore out of yourself. Why are 
you any more out of time ?” 

“T don’t think the cases are analogous,” said he: “at any 
rate, I do not find that your argument convinces me. For my 
own part I am not a Pantheist, because—as I said—what is 
most certain to me is my own existence as an individual; and 
though I know I am not the whole of things, I cannot feel sure 
that all the rest is God. But still less am I an atheist: for 
when I consider my relation as a thinking being to Truth, I find 
myself irresistibly led through Finite Thought to the conception 
of Infinite Thought, and so to an Infinite Thinker of Infinite 
Truth, of which the truth apprehended by me is only an in- 
finitesimal part. Now truth is essentially unchangeable, other- 
wise it would not be truth—though it may relate to things 
subject to change—hence as Time is essentially changing, in 
layng hold of truth I carry myself out of time, and accordingly 
I have to conceive God, the Infinite Thinker, as essentially out 
of Time.” 

While he was speaking, I took out my watch. “You say,” I 
answered, “that you are more certain of your own existence than 
of anything else. Well, I am as certain as I am of my own 
existence that my ideas about Truth, Infinite Thought, Infinite 
Thinker, as avowed by your words have occurred in succession 
between 5 and 6 minutes past 3 on the 20th of April 1894—or at 
some other definite point of time, for my watch is not infallible 
—and, further, that these ideas would not have been what they 
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actually were, had they not had as essential antecedents other 
ideas which have occurred before at definite points of time. 
Granting that Truth is not subject to change, my intellectual 
life is as much subject to it as any other element of my life.” 

“ Well but,” said he, “ what do you say of God’s existence ?” 

“T say as little as I can,” I replied, “ under this head; since 
the relation of God to time is one of the things that I do not 
understand.” 

“In short,” he said, “you do not believe in a Divine Being 
out of Time.” 

“T have not said that,” I rejoined; “I am led by the same 
consideration of Truth that you gave just now—but especially 
by a consideration of ethical Truth—to regard a belief in a 
Divine Being as indispensable to a normal human mind; and 
though I may not always keep this in mind in philosophical 
speculation, I was a man before I became a philosopher, and I 
do not forget it for long...” 

“Well,” he said, interrupting, “I have no wish to dispute 
the correctness of your attitude as a man and a citizen. 
But we are talking philosophy now, we are not talking about 
beliefs practically necessary for the plam man or the good 
citizen; and in any case you can hardly say that it is 
normal to humanity to believe in a God out of time. The good 
people who go to church believe in an everlasting deity, en- 
during through time, not out of time.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “ but I understand that the better opinion 
as lawyers say—among students of theology is that the efflux 
and succession of time takes place only for finite beings and is 
not a condition of Divine existence; and I respect this pre- 
ponderant opinion,—although I am unable to share it, because 
what it affirms is to me inconceivable. I follow these theolo- 
gians in conceiving the past and the future as simultaneously 
present in knowledge to the Divine Mind; but I am forced to 
conceive this presence of all the known to the Infinite Knower 
as perpetual, if I would avoid conceiving it at a point of time.” 

“You will pardon me,” he said, “the question I am about to 
ask; I know some of you English philosophers are anxious to 
keep in touch with orthodoxy—I found this also in America— 
and I do not wish to be indiscreet. But, between ourselves, do 
you think the theologians really know anything about the 
matter ?” 

“You need not be afraid of indiscretion,” I said, laughing. 
“For if I were more concerned about my reputation for orthodoxy 
than is in fact the case, I could still answer your question in 
the negative and yet claim the support of many highly ortho- 
dox persons; who would emphatically and piously declare that 
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the human mind was not intended to find an answer to such 
questions as these, and that to ask them was a sign of idle—and 
perhaps worse than idle—curiosity. Indeed I think the pre- 
vailing opinion of theologians at the present time would be in 
favour of giving these transcendental inquiries a wide berth.” 

“T thought,” he replied, “you said that the preponderant 
opinion was inclined to regard the Divine existence as inde- 
pendent of Time.” 

“T meant,” said I, “the preponderant opinion of persons who 
had thought seriously about the matter; I never attach im- 
portance to a man’s judgment on questions he does not care to 
consider.” 

“Well but,” he said, “ you seem to attach importance to the 
movement of what you call the normal mind in these matters ; 
and if the normal mind of religious persons is moving away 
from certain questions—it would not affect me in the least, but 
ought it not to influence you ?” 

“T think it would affect me more,” I answered, “if I had 
not observed that the normal mind seems to move about these 
questions in a spiral way; so that the philosopher may avoid 
too wide a divergence from it, and save himself unnecessary 
motion, by keeping nearer the axis of the spiral.” 

“That depends,” said he, “on the goal he wants to reach.” 

“T think we are agreed,” I said, “on his goal; which can be 
nothing less than to understand the whole of things. To do 
this I think he must try to get the whole of our normal thought 
free from confusion and contradiction; and therefore not ignore 
the answers given by Theology to any questions he is led to 
ask, any more than he ignores the answers given by physicists 
to questions about the material world. For Theology is the 
result of the efforts of generations to understand the universe 
as manifested in the religious consciousness, just as sciences are 
the results of the similar effort to understand it as apprehended 
through sense-perception.” 

“But surely if one finds the answers of theology confused 
and contradictory, it is a sign that the method is altogether 
wrong. You would not surely maintain that there is similar 
confusion and contradiction in the fundamental conceptions and 
methods of physical science ?” 

“Your former question,” I said, smiling, “ was not indiscreet, 
but this one, I am afraid, is; or is it with deliberate malice that 
you are tempting me to provoke more formidable antagonists— 
at the present time—than theologians? But I think I see a 
pacific way of answering. I think we shall agree that two 
centuries ago—or perhaps even a century ago—the fundamental 
notions and methods of natural science had not been brought to 
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the condition of clearness and consistency that they have now 
reached ; yet surely it would have been unphilosophical then to 
throw their methods and conclusions aside, and not rather to 
endeavour to aid in clearing them from confusion and con- 
tradiction. And that is how I would deal with theology now, 
and with other subjects besides theology—for instance ethics 
and politics.” 

“T am not sure,” said he, “that I understand your view of 
Philosophy. You think it the business of philosophy to put 
together a number of different sciences and arts—or whatever 
you call them. But will they not be an aggregate rather than 
a whole, and the student a polymath—as we call it—rather 
than a philosopher ?” 

“JT should not exactly say ‘put together’,” I replied, “as that 
would imply that they were not already in intimate and essential 
relation—and if that were so, the task of the philosopher would 
doubtless be impossible. I should rather say ‘exhibit the 
essential coherence which is now somewhat latent and obscured 
in their relations. The philosopher may not succeed in this, 
but the polymath—as you call him—does not try.” 

“Well,” he said, “I rather fear that your philosopher will 
get bewildered and lost in the multiplicity of the bits of his 
puzzle. I had rather aim directly at the whole: find out and 
make clear the fundamental conditions of its being a whole for 
me—my whole, my universe—since I must begin from myself; 
and having made this out, then descend to particulars and 
connect them while distinguishing them by their varying re- 
lation to these fundamental conditions.” 

“Well,” I said, “the world is wide both for living and for 
philosophizing. I am glad you feel energy enough for this 
adventure, which grows more daring as the world grows older. 
Ex Oriente Lux!” 

He looked dreamy but hopeful. Then a thought struck 
him and he said, “ But I do not see that you have after all told 
me what you think really exists.” 

“Do you not think,” I replied, “that it is now time for 
you to go and ask this question of some other Cambridge 
philosopher ?” 

He looked at his watch and assented; we rose and went 
downstairs: and as we bent our steps westward through the 
grounds of the college, I occupied his mind with a series of 
questions about the academic institutions of Russia, 











II.—_AN ANALYSIS OF ATTENTION’. 


By ALEXANDER F, SHAND. 


THE object of the present article is to point out an am- 
biguity in current psychological theories of attention. Through 
it psychologists have often presented a confused view of their 
subject, true or false according to the interpretation of their 
words ; but where they have been clearest, they have been led 
to formulate a mistaken theory of the effects of attention, in 
order to account for the predominance of its process. When 
the different meanings implicit in this ambiguity are once dis- 
tinguished, they readily lead the mind to a right appreciation 
of that predominance in which, in one way or another, selective 
attention undoubtedly consists. 


| 3 


Attention has sometimes been confused with that to which 
we attend, commonly called the object of attention. Thus 
James Mill says “a pleasurable or painful sensation is said to 
fix the attention of the mind. But if any man tries to satisfy 
himself what it is to have a painful sensation, and what it is to 
attend to it, he will find little means of distinguishing them. ... 
The feeling a pain is attending to it; and attending to it is 
feeling it”*. And again, “the stronger sensation is the stronger 
attention” *®, Condillac held also the same opinion. If, he says, 
among a crowd of sensations, there is one that predominates by 
its vivacity, that becomes attention. On the other hand this 
view has been strongly contested, Prof. Ribot maintaining that 
the mere intensity of a sensation is not attention. “L’attention 
aun objet; elle n’est pas une modification purement subjective; 
c'est une connaissance, un état intellectuel ”’4, Hoffding similarly 
argues that a predominant sensation presupposes the activity 
which is attention, “but is not one with it”® And Mr Stout 
adds that, when a “sensation is so intense as practically to 
occupy the whole field of consciousness” *, selective attention 

1 Part of this paper was read before the Aristotelian Society. 

* Analysis, vol. il. pp. 363, 364. 3 ibid. 

4 Psychologie de U Attention, p. 7. 

5 Outlines of Psychology, Eng. trans. pp. 120, 121. 

6 “The Process of Attention,” from MSS. of Mr Stout’s forthcoming 
book, parts of which he has kindly allowed me to read. 
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ceases. Whatever conclusion we may come to in respect of this 
distinction between attention and its object, we may take this 
much at starting, that the sensation or representation attended 
to is the result of a complex psycho-physical process by which 
the predominance imputed to it is partly brought about. Were 
there no other distinction between attention or attending and 
its object, we could still distinguish them as we distinguish 
a process from its result or product. 

I shall first criticise the theory that the tendency of atten- 
tion, regarded as a process, is to render its object or product 
predominant, Several distinct traits are noted in this pre- 
dominance. The sensation or representation attended to is held 
to become more intense and clear, to acquire greater power 
of expelling ideas or sensations opposed to it, and, on the other 
hand, of evoking and combining with all ideas which further its 
superior intensity and clearness; lastly, as a result of this, it is 
held to acquire greater stability. 

But how are these various effects of attention observed ? 
There is a difficulty in this connexion which should not be over- 
looked. If we affirm that attention increases the intensity or 
clearness of the sensation attended to, this presupposes a com- 
parison of the sensation before and after we attend to it. But 
this comparison seems to require attention both to the earlier 
and later state of the sensation. 

We may get over this difficulty in two ways. 1. We may 
argue that we do not need to specially attend to the earlier 
state of the sensation. Around the narrow area of attention we 
have a wider, if vaguer, awareness of objects; and this is suf- 
ficient to tell us that any idea or sensation, before we attend to 
it, is weak and confused compared to its state after we attend to 
it. This answer, it must be admitted, is not conclusive. For 
inasmuch as this wider consciousness of objects is vaguer than 
the consciousness that we have through attention, it 1s propor- 
tionally dubious and untrustworthy. And it is to remedy this 
defect that we specially attend. Consequently we can place 
little reliance on the deliverances of this general consciousness 
unless corroborated by the results obtained through selective 
attention. But in the present case how can this corroboration 
be obtained? The second answer attempts to furnish it. 

2. The effects of attention are cumulative and not dis- 
charged all at once upon the idea or sensation attended to. We 
can therefore take the object at the moment we first attend to 
it, and compare its first state with the changes which overtake 
it through the prolongation of attention. Or we can compare a 
sensation to which we attend with some other outside the area 
of attention by directing momentary glances at the latter: the 
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same argument being taken that, by such momentary acts of 
attention, we do little to disturb the state of the sensation as it 
is in pure inattention. 

We often employ both these methods in judging of the 
effects of attention, and quite spontaneously. We have a gene- 
ral feeling of the vagueness of everything outside the area of 
attention, and we verify this experience by side glances at 
objects upon which the mind is not concentrated. 

There is also some psychological warrant for the second 
answer. If we attend to an obscure idea it is not all at once 
that it is raised to clearness. If we prolong attention to a fixed 
visual sensation, it is not all at once that it is obscured. We 
do not all at once succeed in giving steadiness to a wavering 
idea, or in transforming the faint suggestion of something past 
into a clear remembrance of it. We may conclude that, at least 
in many cases, the changes which overtake an idea or sensation 
occur at an appreciable time after it has been first attended to. 
Whether these changes are rightly ascribed to attention is what 
we have now to consider. 

These changes are recognised to be due in great part to 
motor processes—to movements of the face, head, limbs or 
body—by which the object is brought near to us and the 
sensory organ accommodated for it. Hence the doctrine that 
attention 1s a psycho-physical state. But as Prof. Helmholtz 
observes, “attention is quite independent of the position and 
accommodation of the eyes, and of any known alteration in 
these organs: and free to direct itself by a conscious and 
voluntary act upon any selected portion of a dark and undif- 
ferentiated field of view” Thus if I attend to a marginal 
sensation while the eyes continue accommodated for an object in 
the centre, I do not find, as Stumpf has observed, that its 
intensity is increased. What it was like before I attended to 
it, and whether at the very moment of attention it was raised 
in intensity, I have no sure knowledge. But a certain result 
which comes with attention is obviously cumulative, and 
not disclosed all at once in the sensation. For as I prolong 
attention, it grows fainter, unsteadier, and has even a curious 
way of disappearing altogether. How is this reconcilable with 
the theory that the tendency of attention is always to increase 
the intensity of the sensation, when the only cumulative effect 
we are able to observe is of an opposite character? In respect 
to ‘clearness, “There is no question whatever,’ says Prof. 
James, “that attention augments the clearness of all that we 
perceive or conceive by its aid”’. Yet it is not only possible to 

1 Physio.-Optik, p. 741. Quoted by James, Psychology, vol. i. p. 438. 

2 Prin. vol. i. p. 426. 
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raise the question, but, in certain cases, to obtain an answer 
which contradicts this supposed universal tendency of attention, 
Does the above marginal sensation, while it is losing in steadi- 
ness and intensity with prolongation of attention, show an 
increase in clearness? Obviously it becomes more obscured 
with its growing faintness, and at last loses all marks that dis- 
tinguish it from surrounding sensations, and becomes merged in 
them. That this result is not due to any relaxation of attention 
is obvious from the fact that it is only by close attention to the 
sensation that I am able to follow the process of its obscuration 
and extinction. 

We get similar results with other visual sensations. An 
increase of clearness and intensity ensues on accommodation ; 
but after this process is complete, it is hard to detect any 
further increase. As in the last case, with prolongation of 
attention the sensation tends to grow obscurer and fainter. No 
doubt this is due to a loss of accommodation ; but it is as much 
the effect of attention, as the clearness which follows accom- 
modation. For as attention may stimulate, so where it is 
prolonged, it may fatigue the sense-organ, and lead to change 
or loss of accommodation. Thus it produces either increase of 
clearness or obscurity, according as it effects the one result or 
the other. Attention is, therefore, independent of sensory 
accommodation which, as Mr Stout says, “is merely an arrange- 
ment for intensifying and detaining sensations ”*; and is not of 
the essence of attention. Yet Prof. James contests this obvious 
conclusion. Referring to the case of the marginal sensation, he 
says “accommodation exists here as it does elsewhere ”* because 
the eyes being accommodated for one object while we attend to 
another, we must also attend in some degree to the first to 
counteract the spontaneous movement of the eyes to the second. 
The example is, then, one of diffused attention, and sensory 
accommodation is still present. But the attention is divided 
rather than diffused. All the intervening sensations between 
these two in the centre and on the margin are not specially 
attended to. We severally attend to these two separated sen- 
sations, accommodation is found for the one in the centre, but 
not for that on the margin. 

But the experiment can be conducted so as not to oblige us 
to attend to both sensations. If instead of straining to accom- 
modate the eyes for a central object, I merely look in a given 
direction without fixing any object there,—as in reflecting,— 
then I can give my whole attention to the marginal sensation. 
My eyes may still be accommodated for some invisible and 





1 Loe. cit. 2 Prin. vol. i. p. 438. 
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distant point, but I certainly do not attend to it. I attend 
exclusively to the marginal sensation for which there exists no 
accommodation. 

Passing next to another class of sensations—I attend to 
the sensation of some part of the body; but I do not find that 
after attention it grows clearer or more intense. Sometimes I 
observe in it a faint pulsation—a waxing and waning of in- 
tensity. But the increase of intensity is as much or as little 
the effect of attention as the aiternate diminution. It is known 
that if we listen to the ticking of a watch, placed so as to be 
just in hearing, this rhythmic pulsation is clearly marked. For, 
from moment to moment, the sensation is extinguished, alter- 
nating between appearance and disappearance. Which of these 
changes is the effect of attention, or is neither or both? We 
can find no legitimate excuse for selecting the increase and 
rejecting the diminution and extinction. 

In sensations of taste and smell, it seems, at first, that we 
are able to verify the theory. But, as in visual sensations, the 
adjustment of the sense-organ explains the increase. By move- 
ments of the tongue and pressure of the object against the 
palate, the sensation of it becomes more distinct. But we can 
inhibit this motor process, while still attending to the sensation. 
In that case, I find a rapid loss of clearness. The sensation 
loses its distinct quality, and even tends to lose its class-dis- 
tinction as a sensation of taste, and to relapse into a sensation 
of pressure, weight, or temperature, or still lower into a mere 
sensation of a part of the body. The result is similar in sensa- 
tions of smell. We increase the clearness of the sensation by 
inhaling the odour through the nostrils, but if we inhibit this 
motor process, while still continuing to attend, the sensation 
relapses. The degree of its clearness is dependent on the 
degree of inhalation, not on the degree of attention. 

We find, then, in a general review of attention to sensations, 
that each of the senses yields facts in opposition to the common 
theory. But, in the case of ideas or representations, it may be 
thought the case is different. Attention to them is normally 
followed by an increase of their clearness and stability. Still 
even here there are exceptions; and it will not be difficult to 
show that where the normal increase takes place, this is not 
due to the essential process of attention, but to its variable com- 
ponents. Interest and reproduction are perhaps always involved 
in the process of attention, they are essential to it, but the set 
of the interest, and the character of the reproductions involved, 
are variable components of its process. Above all, the set of 
the interest is the main cause which determines whether the 
idea attended to shall or shall not increase in distinctness and 
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intensity. For instance an idea attracts the attention. It is 
vague and fluctuating at first compared to what it becomes 
later. And it becomes clearer, because I am interested in 
making it clearer. My interest in the initial obscurity of my 
ideas is derivative, not direct. I expect them to grow stronger 
and clearer, and it is to that end that my interest is set. This 
set of the interest tends to work out its own accomplishment, 
through control of the reproductive and motor processes: and it 
is the normal set of the interest both in respect of ideas and 
sensations. A child sees his father in the distance; he is not, 
like a psychologist, directly interested in that obscure sensation; 
he runs to his father as fast as his legs will carry him, he wants 
the clear visual sensation, and in place of the vague ideas of 
touch and pressure, the distinct reality. 

But as psychologists the set of our interest may be different. 
It is most important for us to observe ideas as they are, and not 
to transform them into something different. Vague ideas have 
to be attended to as well as clear ideas. But according to 
the common theory, attention must always falsify and tend 
to confuse them with the very class from which they are to be 
distinguished. The different set of the interest has not been 
taken into account. For here we occupy the position of a 
spectator; our interest is to leave the ideas alone, and not to 
change them by evoking other ideas which may give them 
steadiness and clearness. On the contrary we strive to inhibit 
any reproductive or motor process that has this tendency. If 
the idea go out, well, let it go out. Watch its dissolution with 
the same interest you take ordinarily in its organisation. And 
so the different set of the interest will tend to work out a 
different result from that in the ordinary case. However closely 
you concentrate attention, you will not find as a rule an increase 
of clearness; the idea is as likely, because you let it alone, to 
become obscured and extinguished, as to increase in clearness 
and intensity. 

And it is the same with volition in cases of voluntary 
attention. It depends on the object of the volition what effect 
it has on the idea. Of two types of volition, the object of one 
is to change the idea attended to,—to realise it in sense- 
experience, to give it greater force and clearness or to use 
it as a coordinating centre of other ideas. The object of the 
other is not to change the idea, but to observe it and under- 
stand it. 

But it may be thought that if we regard interest somewhat 
differently, we shall reach an opposite conclusion. Analyse it 
into pleasure and pain: pleasure and pain intensify the idea or 
sensation which they qualify. Pleasure and pain or interest 
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being an essential constituent of attention justify the ordinary 
theory of its effects. But in the first place pleasure-pain has 
not always this tendency; in the second place interest is not 
wholly analysable into it. Bodily sensations qualified by plea- 
sure or pain are increased in intensity, and stand out more 
clearly from surrounding sensations than these do from one 
another. Ideas, too, when they are felt as pleasant, seem to 
gain in clearness as well as intensity. But where they are 
painful we get opposite results. In morbid states painful ideas 
haunt us, and through their painful quality obtain an extra- 
ordinary strength and clearness. Still the normal effect of 
pain is to diminish the clearness of the idea, to weaken its hold 
on the attention, to stimulate other ideas which are not painful. 
Ideas may become painful through fatigue, disgust, or failure, 
yet we may voluntarily attend to them through psychological or 
practical interests. The influence of these depressing pains 
will then be to diminish the force and clearness of the ideas. 
Thus we must allow that we do not always attend to pleasant 
ideas, but also to ideas which on the whole are painful, whose 
influence is to weaken and even efface the ideas attended to. 

But we also attend to ideas that we may not feel, at the 
time, to be either pleasant or painful, but which we are in- 
terested in, because we connect them with our own good or 
that of others. The opinion we come to on this point 
will mainly depend upon our ethical convictions. If our 
interest in an object—our identification of it as good—is not 
always constituted by its direct or indirect pleasantness, then 
this interest may hold attention to an object which is neither 
pleasant nor painful, and may even overcome the neutralising 
influence of pain. 

I have tried to show that the interest involved in attention 
has not always a tendency to increase the clearness and in- 
tensity of the ideas connected with it, and that whether it has 
or has not this tendency depends on its variable components, 
(1) on the set of the interest, (2) on the influence of pleasure 
and pain. 

The second variable component of attention is the character 
of the reproductive process involved. But many will think 
that all reproductions, whatever their character, tend to in- 
crease, at some point, the clearness of the ideas or sensations 
fused with them. As in a compound photograph, so in the case 
of ideas, fusion will tend to accentuate their common qualities 
and to obliterate their differences. But supposing the ideas 
are such as ‘ordinary,’ ‘cheap,’ ‘insignificant, ‘weak,’ ‘ ob- 
scure, what will be the influence of their fusion with other 
ideas or with sensations? A simple youth drinking a ‘vin 
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ordinaire’ with the imposing label of some ‘chateau’ brand on 
the bottle transfers to the common article a delicacy and dis- 
tinctness of flavour which it does not possess. But were the 
same youth given a fine wine without any such advertisement, 
or told that it was cheap and ordinary, how much of its distinct 
flavour would be obliterated? And with most of us the in- 
fluence of such a preconceived idea fusing with the sensation 
would be to diminish the clear flavour of the wine. One who 
respects only the position or wealth of other men sees nothing 
of the distinct physiognomy or character of an insignificant 
person. The concept ‘insignificant’ fusing with the sensation 
of his appearance has wiped out the poor man’s claim to in- 
dividuality. When we have come to think that an author's 
views are obscure and confused, this preconceived idea tends to 
obliterate any clear idea that might have been suggested by 
him. And when an obscure sensation or image is fused with the 
idea of obscurity, this fusion by increasing the common quality 
will tend to efface the image or sensation. Thus it seems 
certain that there are reproductions that weaken and tend to 
efface the ideas or sensations with which they blend. 

But were it otherwise, reproduction is not distinctive of 
attention. Both sensations within and those outside the area 
of attention are assimilated. Reproduction is a general, but 
attention a special, process. And what we have to show is that 
attention as a special process does tend to increase the clearness 
of an idea over and above the degree of clearness that would be 
produced in the absence of attention. Still selective attention 
may be held to be brought about by that one among our ideas 
or reproductions which at the time is dominant. Attention, says 
Mr Bradley, “at any rate means predominance in consciousness””’, 
and the “machinery” which effects this result “consists of an 
idea which is able to dominate, and so fixes an object connected 
with itself”’: and the way it works is “by reintegration and 
also by blending”*. “If an idea is pleasing, that idea may 
engross us, and if an indifferent sensation suggests the idea, the 
idea on its side will affect the sensation and cause it to domi- 
nate”*. Now it is obvious that this theory will only explain 
those cases of attention in which the idea or sensation attended 
to is dominant. If the “dominant idea,” in the influence of 
which attention consists, dominates in intensity, then the “object 
connected with itself” to which it “may lend its force” may 
dominate also in intensity. But the object attended to does 
not always predominate in intensity. If the idea dominates in 


1 Mind, xi. p. 306. 2 ¢hid. p. 312. 
3 ibid. p. 310. 4 thid. p. 310. 
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ness. But the object attended to does not always predominate 
in clearness. If the idea dominates in strength of repressing 
hostile ideas and in combining with those in harmony with 
itself, then it may transfer to its object its dominant strength in 
this respect. But the sensation or idea attended to may be so 
weak that, far from predominating, it is overcome and ex- 
tinguished. 

To sum up: if the essential process of attention has no 
tendency to increase the strength and clearness of the object 
attended to, still less does it render that object’ predominant, 
and therefore the process which has this tendency and the 
“dominant idea” which effects this predominance, and the sen- | 
sations of strain that may accompany it, are not the process of 
attention. They are no more than variable components of that 
process ; they do not constitute its essential and distinguishing 
character. 

There is a case which well illustrates the opposite effects 
which often follow from attention. While attention to our 
pleasures—to observation of their degree of pleasantness— 
sometimes diminishes their pleasantness, attention to pain 
seems to have the opposite effect of increasing its painfulness. 
Yet this effect is not universal. It is not due to the essential i} 
process of attention, but to variable components of that 
process. It depends on how we look at the pain, how we 
conceive it, what reproductions are involved. A consistent 
Stoic believes that pain is an indifferent object; and although 
it may involuntarily absorb his attention, yet the steady 
way in which he contemplates it, his conviction that it is an 
apparent but no real evil, the strong and repeated resistance 
to the natural fusion of the idea ‘evil’ with the painful sen- 
sation, all tend to diminish the force of the pain. And if there 
be few in the modern world who sincerely accept the Stoic 
paradox, yet we most of us have a somewhat similar experience. 
It belongs or belonged to the education of all Englishmen to 
learn to make light of pain, to face it unflinching, and when 
present to minimise its force, as the weak and timid magnify it. 
Now this idea of the brave man that pain is of small import- 
ance, compared at least to courage and truth and honour, will 
always operate to weaken the force of pain. Fusing with the 
sensation, it will be one of those reproductions, examples of 
which we have already given, that diminish the intensity of the 
sensation, that weaken its hold on the attention, and therefore 
indirectly strengthen the will to concentrate attention else- 
where. We commonly give this new direction to the attention 
where we can, because, by a particular set of the interest and 


clearness, then it may transfer to the object its superior clear- 
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attention, we can so increase the clearness and force of other 
ideas and sensations, that the painful sensation is, for a time at 
least, overwhelmed by them. But there are degrees of pain 
that will not allow of this, that lie, as it were, between the pain 
we can turn away from and control and the pain that sweeps 
away all attention and thought, and constitutes itself the one 
reality for us. We are compelled to attend to these inter- 
mediate degrees of pain and to make them the objects of our 
thought: or at least if we can control them at times, at others 
they sweep back upon us and command our attention. Then 
there is nothing for’ us but to look the pain in the face, and to 
put into practice those stimulating English maxims that we 
have all learnt. It seems to me undoubtedly the case that, 
so far and so long as we can do this, the intensity of the pain is 
diminished. And it is diminished by the process of our atten- 
tion; not by that which belongs to the process essentially, but 
by certain variable components. There is an element of con- 
scious volition, a strain of fine sentiment sometimes, and the 
constant influence of those reproductions that by fusion with 
the sensation diminish its intensity and force. But this effect 
of attention depends largely on the strength of character and 
on our beliefs and principles. If the idea of constancy in pain 
has no hold of us, if we believe that pain is an unmixed evil, 
that its evil is so deep-rooted and extended that it can scarcely 
be exaggerated, that the will cannot stand against it, that it 
has no use or meaning, the tendency of these ideas must be to 
intensify the pain they are fused with; and, therefore, the 
attention into which they enter as components will also have 
this tendency. 


II. 


In the first part of this paper I have tried to make clear the 
distinction between the essential process of attention and its 
variable components. It enables us to explain the opposite 
effects of attention in particular cases, while the commonly 
accepted theory finds itself in flagrant conflict with well-ascer- 
tained facts. The theory too fails in another way. In many 
cases, however we set the attention, we cannot raise an idea or 
sensation to such a degree that it predominates over all other 
mental contents. We can only raise it within narrow limits. 
In what then does that predominance consist in which attention 
is held to consist ? The theory has no clear explanation forth- 
coming: it can only reiterate that attention as a state of mind 
is characterised by predominance. 

There is an ambiguity which pervades all that is written on 
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this subject of the predominance of attention, and of the 
superior clearness, intensity, and stability which constitute it. 
In a sense it is undoubtedly true, that attention, as Mr Bradley 
says, “at any rate means predominance in consciousness.” In a 
sense the statement of Prof. James is equally true that “there 
is no question whatever” that attention increases the clearness 
of our perceptions. We have excluded the sense in which 
these statements are certainly false, what is the sense in which 
they are obviously true ? 

When I attend to a sensation on the margin of the visual 
field without directing my eyes to it, this most obscure sen- 
sation does not become clearer in shape or colour, but I become 
more clearly aware of this obscure sensation. If it grow fainter 
with prolongation of attention, my awareness of it does not 
therefore grow fainter, nor more obscure with its obscuration. 
I may watch intently a retreating figure in a crowd, or listen to 
a chord of music dying away; and by concentrating attention I 
become clearly and intensely aware of sensations that become 
ever more faint and obscure. I hold up two fingers before 
me. After a little time they are obscured. They fade into one 
another. They are multiplied to four or three, or reduced to 
one. They move and change, and are superposed on one 
another. ‘They grow semi-transparent. And all this I know 
only through attention. By its stability their unstability is ob- 
served, by its persistence their changes, by its clearness their 
confusion. When I both look at and attend to the fire-light, I 
am clearly conscious of the play of the flame, of its luminous 
intensity, of the spiral movement of the smoke. When I attend 
to it, but look in another direction, I am as clearly aware of the 
sensation as before, but note its comparative obscurity. When 
again I am looking at the fire, but only as the background of 
ideas on which I concentrate my attention, this luminous sen- 
sation may still be more intense than the object of my thought, 
in comparison with it the ideas to which I attend may be weak, 
obscure, unsteady, still I am more intensely conscious of these 
faint ideas, than of the intense sensation of the fire-light. And, 
in beginning to think, it is owing to a clear awareness of the 
initial obscurity of my ideas, and to the set of my desire for 
clearness, that the psychical process is stimulated by which 
they are transformed into clear ideas. Yet I am not more 
clearly aware of them after their transformation when they are 
clear, than before it when they were obscure. I attend as 
much at the beginning of the process as at the end, and the 
process itself by which the transformation to clearness is effected 
is not the essential process of attention. The clearness in 
which attention consists is the clearness of another factor, and 
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the degrees of its intensity and clearness are independent of the 
degree of intensity or clearness of that which it contemplates. 
In the state of ennui from which idle people suffer, through 
lack of interest in everything, selective attention almost ceases, 
For such, to apply the words of Prof. Ribot, “il ne pourrait 
exister......que des états plus intenses que d’autres, ce qui est 
tout différent”!, Throughout the day the eyes are successively 
accommodated for a variety of objects which thence obtain 
their maximal distinctness, apart from changes of light, atmo- 
sphere, and distance. Yet does not this distinctness suffice for 
attention, nor the motor process which accomplishes it, because 
the essential clearness is absent, because of all that takes place 
there is only an obscure awareness, and of what results a rapid 
forgetfulness. But in childhood, through the keen interest 
which is felt for every new object, the attention is constantly 
exercised. 

This then is the truth which the theories contain that 
attention always means “predominance in consciousness,” and 
always effects an increase of clearness and intensity. For 
attention is always a predominant awareness of some object in 
comparison with others, and attention always raises our percep- 
tions to a higher level of clearness, and intensity, and as this is 
its positive effect, so its negative and inhibitory effect is essen- 
tially, not to obscure and weaken the ideas and sensations 


outside its area, but to obscure and weaken our awareness of 


them. We have no direct means of judging as to what happens 
to these outside-sensations and ideas. Introspection fails us 
here, because introspection presupposes attention. 

Taking the distinction between the clearness of our ideas 
and our clear awareness of them, as an incontrovertible fact, we 
have now to attempt the much more difficult task of interpret- 
ing this distinction. Let us first note that the clearer aware- 
ness of an object which invariably follows from attention to it 
is not so much the result of attention, as it is attention its very 
self. When for instance, after attending to A, I attend to B, it 
is true that there results from the change a clearer awareness 
of B and a loss of the clear awareness of A. But this clearer 
awareness of B is my attention to it, as the loss of it in respect 


of A is the cessation of my attention to A. If this clearer 


awareness seem also to follow after attention, it follows after it 
only in the sense that attention follows after attention, whose 
succeeding moments are often clearer and more complex than 
the earlier. 

Now what is the most striking consequence of this dis- 


1 Psychologie de (Attention, p. 14. 
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tinction between the clearness of sensations or ideas and the 
clearness of that which takes cognizance of them? It is that 
in attention there is a constituent that is not found in the 
sensations attended to, or in the incorporation with them of 
reproduction or representation, or in the free play of representa- 
tion. All these may be at different times attended to; but we 
cannot explain attention by their predominance and clearness. 
The clearness in which attention consists is the clearness of 
another factor ; and this factor has a very different character 
from these. The one we express naturally in a verbal form, the 
other in a substantival. And when we employ a noun for the 
first, it has a changed and unnatural appearance, as if we had 
thereby transformed it into one of these other factors. The ‘I 
am clearly aware’ becomes ‘clear awareness’; the ‘I am attend- 
ing, ‘attention.’ It then seems to obtain a certain independent 
and completed existence, whereas in the verbal form, ‘I am 
aware, there is suggested a reference beyond itself to some- 
thing other than itself. And this suggestion is justified: the 
‘IT am aware’ or ‘attend’ is incomplete, and no better than 
an abstraction, without the ‘other’ to which it refers, and this 
‘other’ is just some one among the factors to which we referred 
just now, which share with the first factor the characters of 
clearness and obscurity, but which have no share in its unique 
character of a reference beyond, or attitude to something other 
than itself. 

Now this attention or more properly ‘attending’ which has 
this character, in common with all that appertains to the subject, 
and in distinction from all outside itself to which this subject 
refers, this constituent ‘attending, is it an element or is it 
complex and further analysable? We can certainly detect in 
it the presence of apperception, or the identification of that to 
which we attend and all thought about this object. As Mr 
Stout says, “every presentation which is attended to is also 
apperceived”*. When I attend to an object new to me, it is 
with an impulse or desire to know something more about that 
object, and the acquisition of this knowledge is an obvious 
result of attending. But apperception is not distinctive of 
attention. In ordinary cases the process of assimilating new 
impressions, as well as the identification of the object which 
results from this, takes place without attention, without our 
being clearly aware of what is happening: on the other hand 
all attention seems to involve assimilation and identification. 
If I see a sign-post in a road, seeing and identifying it as a 
sign-post take place instantaneously without requiring special 


1 Mind, xvi. p. 30. 
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attention. If the road is familiar, and there is nothing unusual 
about the sign-post, I pass it by. But if the road is new to me, 
and I am interested in knowing where it leads, the sign-post is 
further identified as connected with my present interest. Then 
arises attention, and after it and as its result, the new know- 
ledge that a town or village with a certain name will be found 
in the direction indicated. This new knowledge or appercep- 
tion, the end of my interest in the sign-post, completes the 
process and liberates the attention. Thus apperception pre- 
cedes attention, is continued throughout its process, and after- 
wards survives it; and therefore does not distinguish it. Yet it 
must be admitted that the apperception contained in attention 
is of a higher order than the apperception outside its area. In 
the total mental process of the moment, only that part forms 
the process of attention which is systematised by reference to 
the same object. And thus we reach the view of Mr Stout 
that attention is distinguished by its “systematic complexity”’. 
Still there is systematic complexity outside the area of atten- 
tion. All perception involves the reference to a single object of 
a variety of qualities: and in the case of weak minds whose 
attention is very unstable the degree of complexity of the 
process is perhaps little in excess of their inattentive percep- 
tions. It is with powerful intellects that we mark the sys- 
tematic complexity of the attention; and this is due to its 
prolongation upon the same object, and also partly to what 
Mr Stout calls the “mental preformation,” to the degree of our 
previous experience and knowledge of the same object, depend- 
ing on many antecedent acts of attention. Such attention is 
certainly characterised by “the systematic unity of its suc- 
cessive phases”*. But if we ask what it is that distinguishes 
attention, whether it last a moment or be prolonged to hours, 
whether the object be new to it or comparatively familiar, then 
we shall find that it is not so much its higher degree of com- 
plexity and unity, as it is that the systematic complexity of the 
perceptions outside the area of attention is vague and in- 
definite compared with the perception within that area. It is 
hard for any one to say how complex these processes are to 
which we are not attending; but we can all say how vague is 
our awareness of them. Because of this very vagueness we can 
form no scientific judgment about them, for the indispensable 
requirement of such a judgment is that they should be 
brought within the area of attention. But we can observe the 
cumulative effect that follows from the prolongation of attention 


! MSS. of forthcoming work. 
* G, F. Stout, MSS. of Principles of Psychology. 
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and from oft-renewed acts of attention to the same object,—how 
complex grows our awareness, and yet how coordinated and 
unified are all its thoughts. Thus the systematic complexity 
of the process of attention is a cumulative effect of attention 
upon its own process,—a kind of deposit which each act of 
attention leaves behind and which is taken up and utilised by 
succeeding acts, which ever grows with the growth of our 
attentive experience. It is an effect which each moment of 
attention tends to produce in the moment of attention which 
succeeds it, wherever they are both concerned with the same or 
a connected object. But that which distinguishes every moment 
of attention as such, apart from the poverty or richness of its 
inheritance from preceding moments, from the whole field of 
inattention, is the relative clearness and intensity of its apper- 
ception. 

But attention only partly consists in this apperception. 
Before a visual sensation can be identified, it must be in- 
tuitively apprehended. Before that reference beyond the sen- 
sation to a class is possible, there must be a direct reference to 
the sensation itself. We call this awareness ‘feeling’ or ‘im- 
mediate experience,’ as the most natural term for the other 
is ‘thought.’ Neither is distinctive of attention: both are 
found outside its area. Thus attention is not characterised by 
the development of a new mental element, but by raising these 
universal elements to predominant clearness and intensity: and 
also, wherever the interest is sustamed beyond the moment, by 
its tendency to produce a cumulative effect in its own process, 
issuing in a more complex and systematised awareness of the 
object than it possessed at starting. 

But if attention has this tendency, it is undoubtedly active. 
I mean that in the process of our attending, any moment of 
that process is a condition of the changed degree in the 
moment that succeeds it. The cumulative effect of attention 
on its own process is two-fold. Itself a clear awareness of an 
object, it tends to produce a clearer awareness, and secondly a 
more complex awareness. For, in its inception, attention has a 
character of expectancy, and this, if it become definite, takes 
the verbal form of a question. As Mr Stout says, attention has 
a “prospective attitude,” and is “essentially interrogative ”*. 
With this attitude of expectancy is involved an element of 
doubt. We expect something; but we are not certain of its 
specific character. This doubt in the commencement is an 
obscure and indeterminate thought; but in the process of 
attention it tends to formulate clear and determinate alterna- 
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tives, or a definite categorical judgment. Thus attention in 
its process tends to produce a clearer awareness of its object 
than it possessed at starting. For though it be always charac- 
terised by a superior clearness, yet in its inception it 1s infected 
by vague thoughts of possibilities which in the process of its 
development it tends to transform into clearness. 

Its second cumulative effect on its own process has already 
been referred to. It produces new knowledge. It is “the 
growing part of the mind”, And by successive acts of atten- 
tion the new knowledge grows in amount, and enriches suc- 
ceeding acts of attention. Hence in its development, the 
thought involved in attention tends to grow ever more complex, 
and in proportion as it is sustained by a single predominant 
interest to approach a complete and harmonious unity. 

But is attention active outside the process of its own aware- 
ness, has it any effect upon its object? Before answering this 
question I must try to make clearer that most difficult and 
obscure distinction between our awareness and the object of 
which we are aware. I have based it on the incontrovertible 
fact that the one may be clear and grow clearer, while the 
other, as sensation or representation, is obscure and grows ob- 
scurer. The clearness of the one does not necessarily correspond 
with the clearness of the other; we are therefore concerned 
with two constituents. As the first constituent, our ‘attending,’ 
is analysable into the two elements of ‘ feeling’ and ‘ thinking, 
so each of these, like the whole constituent formed out of them, 
must be carefully discriminated from that complement of itself 
—found in the second constituent—with which we are most 
prone to confuse it. The first element, feeling, treated 1 
abstraction from thought, refers exclusively to the felt or 
directly experienced, that is to sensation or to the mental 
imagery of the moment, or to the operations of the mind about 
this imagery, so far as ‘these are directly felt or experienced. 
The second element, ‘thinking, treated in abstraction from 
feeling, refers exclusively to what is not felt or experienced, to 
a unity too great for immediate experience, or to certain objects, 
like your sensations and ideas, which from their very nature are 
incapable of being brought within the range of my immediate 
experience. Now as feeling or immediate experience is not 
the sensation felt or experienced,—the intensity of the one 
being strong in attention, while the intensity of the other may 
be proportionally weak—like, in nervous states, our intense 
feeling of the faintest sounds,—so our thought about this sen- 
sation, our reference beyond it, our identification of the class to 


1 op. cit. 
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which it belongs, is not to be confused with the psychical pro- 
cesses of fusion and association. No doubt a necessary con- 
dition of identifying the class-character of a sensation is a 
fusion between the new sensation and “the traces left in the 
mind” by the experiences of similar sensations. On the other 
hand identification and thought add something to this psychical 
process, and bring to bear upon it a new element. As Prof. 
James says, in speaking of “generic images” in which the 
similar characteristics of a variety of images are accentuated 
and their differences blurred,—as in a compound photograph,— 
these images are not to be confused with conception: “A 
blurred picture is as much a single mental fact as a sharp 
picture is; and the use of either picture by the mind to 
symbolize a whole class of individuals is a new mental fune- 
tion”’. This statement of Prof. James’ is in complete accord 
with the conclusion here reached along different lines. In the 
identification which is a constituent of the process of attention 
the mind uses the “single mental fact,” ordinarily fused with a 
reproduction below the threshold of consciousness, to refer to a 
class not given or presented; and this use of the mental fact, 
this reference beyond it, is certainly a new and additional 
mental constituent or function. Without this identification 
there would be merely a direct feeling of the result of this pro- 
cess of fusion, there would be no consciousness of its significance 
or meaning. 

This distinction between attention and its object involves a 
duality of constituents, often referred to as the “duality of 
consciousness.” Nothing less than a duality of constituents 
will explain this distinction. The theory of opposite and com- 
plementary aspects has here no application. Mind and brain 
are often spoken of as complementary aspects of the same thing. 
Like the opposite sides of a shield, we cannot see both together. 
But it is not, as it were, by turning sensations round that we 
come upon our awareness of them, nor by getting to the other 
side of this awareness that we reach sensations. Both are 
inseparably present as opposite but complementary constituents 
of every psychosis or state of consciousness. Thus only is it that 
we can explain how, at the same moment, the one can be clear, 
while the other remains obscure. If we apply the doctrine of 
aspects to this case, it obliterates the distinction. We should 
then have to say that when an obscure sensation, A, ceases, an 
opposite aspect of it, B, a clear awareness, takes its place. But 
B could have no direct awareness of A, because A must cease 
before B can take its place. The same result follows if we take 


1 Principles of Psychology, vol. ii. p. 49. 
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them in the opposite order. Thus if A is a clear awareness, A 
must first cease before B, an obscure sensation, can appear. 
Therefore A has no experience of B, clear or otherwise, and B 
never gets any recognition from A. As one disappears round 
the corner, the other arrives on the scene, only to find it de- 
serted. Thus we can never have, what we must have in atten- 
tion, the union in the same psychosis of a clear A with a 
possibly obscure Bb, but only in mutually exclusive and suc- 
cessive psychoses: in the same way as only in such successive 
states can we see the opposite sides of a shield. 

We can now attempt an answer to the question whether 
attention is active in respect of its object, whether it produces 
any change in that, or whether its activity is confined to its own 
process of awareness. Now I here put aside any use of the 
word object in which it is taken to mean more than presented 
fact. The universe, the unity of any individual thing, the ideas 
of another mind, may be objects of my attention, but they are 
not presented fact for me. How far thought in my mind acts 
on other elements of the universe outside of it is a metaphysical 
question that we cannot consider here. But so far as the object 
attended to is part of the mental process of the moment, so far 
as it Is sensation or representation, it is worth asking whether 
attention affects, not merely the subsequent process of itself, but 
also that other process of sensation and representation. I call 
these two processes, because of their profound difference. For 
while both share in the character of clearness or obscurity, one 
only has the character of ‘awareness’ or a reference beyond 
itself to that ‘other, that complement of itself, which has no 
share in this unique characteristic. But in a higher and more 
concrete sense these two processes are not two but one, inasmuch 
as they constitute tiat continuum that we call an individual 
consciousness. 

Now attention if it be active in respect of this other process 
is certainly passive also and influenced by it. One case we 
referred to just now. For every identification that arises there 
must be a corresponding fusion between sensations or ideas and 
reproductions : and this fusion tends to produce in our awareness 
a change which enables it to interpret the meaning of the 
fusion. At the same time it seems as if attention on its side 
reacts on the psychical processes of association and fusion. We 
attend ordinarily because some result is produced by attention 
which in its absence would not be produced. New knowledge 
is obtained; but this new knowledge presupposes that the 
psychical processes are stimulated by attention to further 
activity. A fusion takes place which would not have taken 
place without attention; in its turn making possible that 
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change in the process of attention which we call new knowledge 
or discovery. 

Thus if the argument of the first part of this paper be 
conclusive,—that attention has no universal tendency to render 
its object predominant in intensity and clearness,—we may now 
supplement that negative conclusion by a positive one, that 
attention tends universally to render the idea or sensation 
attended to more active, evoking such fusion and association as 
renders further understanding of the object possible. 

One other question ought not to be overlooked, although it 
has only a verbal importance. Can I attend to anything that 
is not presented? I may of course supplement presentation 
by thoughts which transcend it; but can I attend to an object, 
no part of which is presented? For instance can I speak of 
attending to your thoughts, or to what is taking place at the 
antipodes? We recognise at once that such a use of the word 
strains its correct meaning. Yet no one would deny that we 
could think about such objects. But we can only attend to a 
representation of them, and not to the objects themselves. 
Thus I may attend to an account of what is taking place at the 
antipodes,—to a train of ideas which a description in language 
suggests ; or I may attend to the ideas which I have constructed 
in my own mind to represent those in yours. On this view 
there will arise a ditference between clear thought and attention, 
inasmuch as only that clear thought will be attention which 
centres on a directly presented content. Still if the needs of 
psychology require that the word ‘attention’ should be broadened 
to include all clear and concentrated thought about any object, 
then the habit of language must of course be sacrificed. 


ITI. 


In the first part of this paper we considered the theories of 
attention of the English Association School. Like the two 
Mills and Condillac they either identify attention with the 
clearest and most intense sensation at the time in consciousness, 
or they identify it with the process which accomplishes this 
result. They either deny, or else do not explicitly recognise, 
that other and more hidden constituent without the cooperation 
of which there is no such thing as attention. The class of 
theories which we are now about to consider have the merit of 
recognising this constituent; but at the same time they give 
such an interpretation of it as almost justifies their opponents 
in dispensing with it altogether. Thus Lotze after rightly 
distinguishing between “feeling and the perception of what is 
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felt,” between the variety and change of ideas and “ the idea of 
this variety and this change”?, proceeds to explain this con- 
stituent in the traditional German way as a mysterious “activity,” 
although he admits “ we find it quite impossible to define what 
we mean by it, when we oppose it to a mere occurrence, in any 
way approaching to a mechanical construction”*®. He holds that 
attention is “an activity exercised by the soul and having the 
ideas for its objects, and not...a property of which the ideas are 
the subjects ”*. And in Prof. Wundt’s doctrine of apperception, 
this conception of activity is again prominent. Dr Ward’s 
theory is similar: Psychology, he says, “will have to recognise, 
and always does recognise, that unanalysable element I mean by 
attention or psychical activity”*: and he likewise distinguishes 
this activity or attention from its objects, “the presentations 
attended to”®. Lastly he admits that his theory posits a faculty. 
There is “one subjective faculty or function of Action-under- 
Feeling”’®. 

Now in an empirical science like Psychology such an activity 
outside the stream of events, though acting continually on 
them, is nothing better in Mr Bradley’s picturesque language 
than “a rag of metaphysics.” Few disinterested persons can 
doubt that such a metaphysical doctrine must be, and is rapidly 
being, exterminated from psychology. 

What are the chief heads of its offence? In the first place 
attention is conceived as an Activity. But what right has it to 
be preeminently entitled active? If all other mental elements 
are active, and attract and repel one another, no distinction is 
gained for this by calling it active. But if they are not, if it 
alone is active, they merely receptive or passive, we have 
exemplified that tendency of which Mr Bradley justly complains 
“to break up the life of the soul, to divide 1t into active and 
passive factors, or to suppose a passive beginning with a 
supervening activity”? by some identified with attention. 

This is the first count against the doctrine, the second is 
that it places this activity outside the stream of events, and 
therefore properly outside the bounds of psychology. 

The third is that there is nothing concrete about it. It has 
not the touch of reality. It is nothing better than an abstrac- 
tion hypostasised. 

In the fourth place, according to Dr Ward and those who 
follow Kant in this respect, this activity cannot be presented: 
we can only conceive it or think about it. In that case how 


1 Metaphysics, B. 1. Ch. m1. § 267. 2 ¢bid. § 270. 
3 ibid. § 273. 4 Mind, xii. pp. 570, 571. 
5 Mind, ibid. 6 ibid. p. 61. 


7 thid. xi. p. 305. 
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can we conceive it with no basis of experience to account for 
this conception ? 

The fifth and last count is that it is a faculty. That is, 
something outside the facts, gifted with a mysterious power of 
which no explanation can be given of interfering with them in 
some specific manner. According to Dr Ward the subject has 
the faculty in attention of altering the intensity of presenta- 
tions; in his own words of “ variously distributing that attention 
upon which the intensity of a presentation in part depends”’. 
To sum up this count I will again quote from Mr Bradley: “In 
its worst form,” he says, “the faculty is a something outside 
that interferes by a miracle with the course of phenomena”; 
“in its more innocent form the faculty acts by a law, but the 
objection to it is that in this case it is idle”*, 

Thus the objections against this conception are so serious, 
from a psychological standpoint, that they justify us in rejecting 
it, unless there be no other way of explaining the facts open to 
less serious criticism. I shall try to show that there is such 
another way, and that, in addition to the objections already 
noticed against this doctrine, there is the further objection that 
it is in conflict with the facts. Taking this alternative way of 
conceiving attention, in the first place, as a mere hypothesis, it 
will assume as against the assumptions of the opposite concep- 
tion, that attention is as directly felt or experienced as sensation ; 
that it is presented and not merely thought about or conceived ; 
that so far from being something outside the stream of events, 
it is itself an event or succession of events; that so far from 
being preeminently active, if it be active, it is only so in the 
sense in which all other mental elements, including sensation, 
are active, which in submitting to change themselves modify 
the change they submit to, and in actively influencing the 
course of mental events are as certainly modified and conditioned 
by preceding and accompanying events. 

Now the alternative conception is, in the first place, in 
flagrant conflict with mental facts in refusing to allow that 
attention is an event. If attention is only the clearer and 
intenser awareness due to mental concentration on a single 
object; if its content changes with the thoughts which 
constitute it; if its degree of clearness and intensity fluctuates 
from moment to moment; if its process has a definite duration ; 
if, at last, it is determined through change of interest to refer 
itself to another object, or relapses through fatigue into that 
state of inattention from which it has arisen, then assuredly our 
attention is an event, or continuous series of events, at any time 
in which it is real and active. 

1 Mind, viii. p. 485. 2 ihid. xii. p. 366. 
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But if attention is certainly an event whenever it is actual, 
—whenever we do not make of it an abstraction, as when we 
speak of ‘this being an example of attention,’ instead of ‘this 
being my attention at such a moment, —then it is directly felt 
or experienced, though it may not always be identified or 
apperceived. But whenever I am attending, and attending for 
a sufficient time and with sufficient intensity, then I am aware 
that I am attending, in the same way as when I desire or 
deliberate or resolve, I am aware of these functions unless they 
be faint or momentary. Now I do not suppose the fact will be 
denied that often I have this self-awareness, but differences of 
opinion will arise over the interpretation of this fact. The 
question is whether attention is presented, or whether my 
undoubted awareness of it is to be explained as merely 
conceptual. Let us take a case where we should all hold that 
our thought was conceptual, and could never be transformed 
into a perception. The particular ideas or sensations of 
another mind are aitogether outside the sphere of my con- 
sciousness. I can conceive them, but never intuit or perceive 
them in the strict sense of those terms. But I can conceive 
them readily, because in my own experience I have materials 
on which to construct this conception. I place before myself 
ideas of my own which I regard as symbols or representatives 
of what I suppose to be the ideas of another:—and we all 
know how limitations of experience and narrowness of character 
unfit us for forming true ideas of the experiences or character 
of another person. But on the supposition that attention were 
never presented, we should not only form an inadequate and 
untrue conception of its specific character from limitation of 
experience, but be unable to form any such conception from 
absence of all experience. The conception that we could form 
of it would be one from which its unique constituent of 
awareness would be ever absent. Of this constituent we could 
form no truer representation than a man blind from birth 
formed of the colour scarlet which he likened to the sound of a 
trumpet. But since we have undoubtedly a conception of this 
awareness, it follows that we must have directly experienced it. 

This deduction is borne out by experience. When I 
recognise that I am attending, I am not forming a conception of 
something absent and for ever absent from my experience, but 
I identify something present, and now occurring within me, as 
attention ; in the same way as the sensation to which I attend 
is both presented and also identified or apperceived. Both 
stand on the same plane: both are directly felt or presented, 
both are also apperceived. But when the process of attending 
is too faint or momentary, the event does not stand out 
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distinctly enough, or long enough, to be recognised. It becomes 
something from which all individuality and specific character is 
effaced owing to this absence of identification or recognition ; 
and if I may apply Mr Bradley’s forcible language to a theory 
of attention with which he might not agree, it sinks into the 
“indefinite mass of the felt”? which underlies and bounds all 
distinct consciousness. 

When I say, ‘I am clearly aware of an obscure sensation A, 
in this judgment, there are obviously two constituents of which 
I predicate or affirm specific character: the constituent A 
which I affirm to be obscure sensation, and another constituent 
to which I affix the opposite character ‘clear,’ as well as the 
unique character of awareness. Both constituents are now felt 
or experienced. For the sensation is a present sensation ; and 
that my attention to it is also present is sufficiently indicated 
by the use of the present tense of the verb. Therefore I touch 
reality at two points, and feel two distinguishable constituents 
of it, and in a moment and spontaneously I have attached to 
these constituents their appropriate and opposite characters. 
This experience is sufficient to prove that the sensation A is 
not alone presented, for with it and inseparable from it, is also 
presented that other complementary constituent which we 
ought not to isolate and name ‘attention, but only ‘attending 
to’ or ‘being clearly aware of, 

In conclusion I must notice an argument that has much to 
do with the belief that attention is incapable of presentation. 
The permanent and universal, it is said, are not events and 
cannot be presented; but attention is such a permanent and 
universal element; therefore not presented. “It is obviously 
impossible,” says Dr Ward, “that what is a constituent in 
every psychical event can be explicable in terms of psychical 
events”*. Now I am not going to contest this principle; we 
may assume it to be true, and yet maintain that the conclusion 
inferred from it is fallacious. In the first place special and 
selective attention is not permanent; but, as Prof. Ribot 
argues, an occasional phenomenon*®. It is absent in states of 
extreme fatigue, illness, in moods of despondency and ennui, 
and on the approach of sleep. At such times our awareness of 
objects is diffused. There is no concentrated point of clear 
awareness: there is no selective attention. But as it is a 
contested question whether all degree of selective attention is 
effaced under these conditions, I shall not assume the point. It 


1 Mind, N.S. vol. ii. p. 215. 
2 ibid. xii. p. 66. 
3 Psychologie de U Attention, p. 15. 
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is sufficient to take what is admitted on all hands, that at least 
the degree of attention is diminished. The degree of attention 
is then susceptible of change; it passes from the most intense 
and clear to the faintest degree compatible with selective 
attention. The degree of attention is therefore not permanent ; 
and as an actual constituent of every psychosis, attention 
possesses always a precise degree. Taking then a cross section 
of my permanent attention, confining myself to this my 
attending of the moment, I find that it is an event, inasmuch as 
it has come with a changed and precise degree of intensity. In 
the succeeding moment, this has also changed, and given place 
to a different degree. Now as any one of such changes always 


leads on to another without break, I conclude that the event of 


my attending at any moment, is only the real and _ present 
portion of a continuous process of attention which existed 
before it and will continue afterwards. And as when I abstract 
from the precise degree of attention at any moment, and its 
precise degrees in preceding and succeeding moments, I 
recognise that there is some degree of attention in all, I 
conclude that attention at any moment has a_ universal 


character which is unchanging, as well as a particular degree of 


reality in constant change. I therefore predicate of attention 
both continuity and an abstract universal character. 

Now the fallacy of the argument that because attention is 
permanent and universal, it is therefore incapable of pre- 
sentation, consists in taking attention in an abstract sense, 
and putting its quality or character in the place of the real 
attention from which it has been abstracted. Instead of this 
real attention we have its abstract character hypostasised. 
Then we are reminded that this mere abstraction cannot be 
presented. 

But this fallacy is capable of a reductio ad absurdum. 1 
said, some time back, that attention stands on the same plane as 
sensation, and we get a striking illustration of this truth in the 
fate that overtakes sensation on the supposition that attention 
is incapable of presentation. For if attention is, then surely is 
sensation. Both are permanent constituents “in every psy- 


chical event.” Both have an abstract universal character of 


their own. Both are continuous. Sensation then, like attention, 
as a permanent constituent, as universal, as continuous, is 
incapable of presentation. 

Are we not, then, forced to conclude on all hands that 
attention is an event or continuity of events, that it is presented, 
that it is directly felt or experienced, though often not 
recognised? And this conclusion is in no way inconsistent 
with the principle, that, as an abstraction, as a permanent, 
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universal character, attention is incapable of presentation and 
can only be made an object of thought. 

Three ideas in this paper must be raised above all side 
issues discussed in it. The first is, that the predominant 
clearness in which attention consists cannot be found universally 
in the clearness of the ideas or sensations attended to, or-in the 
process which effects this clearness. The second is, that it can 
only be found in our awareness of them, as an additional 
constituent, not identical with ‘sensations, nor capable of being 
resolved into or abstracted from them. The third is, that this 
constituent is at any moment at which it is real and actual as 
much directly felt and experienced as sensation. 











III.—_ PSYCHOLOGY, EPISTEMOLOGY, ONTO- 
LOGY, COMPARED AND DISTINGUISHED. 


By S. H. MELLONE. 


FREQUENTLY it is pointed out that the habit of isolating 
and abstracting one inquiry from others within the “magic 
sphere” of philosophy is a fruitful source of error and confusion. 
Philosophy, like Wordsworth’s Cloud, moves all together; we 
cannot isolate and come to a final conclusion upon one problem 
without thereby prejudicing our conclusions upon all the others. 
Without denying this, it is just as important to remember that 
philosophy, wnlike the cloud, must be a whole of parts that can 
be intelligibly distinguished—not a region formless within and 
without. That is no whole which does not consist of parts 
which are clearly distinguishable just because they are related 
or connected together; the “parts” of philosophy are not 
unrelated inquiries but differences of method within the One 
inquiry. Even an Absolute System must recognise this, other- 
wise it could not with any meaning state its problem and 
method of exposition—though it might so state its arbitrarily 
assumed first principle. 

The significance of these general observations will appear 
more clearly in what follows. 

§1. It has been well said that Psychology may in brief be 
defined as the Description and Explanation of Conscious states 
as such, This statement indicates both its stand-point, or the 
subject-matter to which it limits itself, and its method. 

The subject-matter of Psychology is conscious states as 
such; in other words, it is necessary—but also sufticient—for 
any fact to have psychological import, that it enter into or form 
part of some one’s experience,—some individual’s conscious life. 
In technical language: Psychology is interested in any fact 
only in so far as it is a Presentation to a conscious Subject ; 
and indeed no other consistent account can be given of the 
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facts with which the science deals. In so far as they are 
equally Presentations to a Subject, they are of equal importance 
to the Psychologist, as long as he remains one, whatever be 
their content or their meaning’. We must carefully observe 
that by the term Subject, at the present stage, is implied 
nothing more than was implied by the terms “some one,” 
“some individual”: «@e. that conscious states only exist as 
gathered together in the unity and continuity of a single 
experience. This is fully recognised in such representative 
modern works as those of Ward, Héffding, Baldwin, and Sully. 
Here we have the most general definition of a psychical fact ; 
and the conception of the Subject is that of a unity of the 
many distinguishable facts or states. This is the least that the 
conception can mean. There is no ground, so far, for assuming 
that the function of the Subject is exhausted in such unifica- 
tion, or that we cannot fill in the conception of the Subject and 
make it more determinate. 

With regard to the Method of Psychology, I would here 
simply distinguish: (a) the analytic or descriptive; (b) the 
synthetic ; (c) the purely historical or genetic. 

(a) The analytic method relies on introspection and on 
every possible means of helping and verifying introspection ; its 
aim is to describe and classify the actual facts of the adult 
human mind. In no sense whatever is such analysis a division 
into parts capable of existing separately; the psychologist 
analyses a mental phenomenon “when he is able discrimina- 
tively to attend to its several features or elements.” 

(b) The synthetic method aims at showing how the actual 
facts of mind may be built up out of elements which are 
assumed to be capable of having existed previously in a state of 
mutual independence (more or less), This method always 
tends to be atomistic, and its assumptions are analogous to 
those of Chemistry. In the view of Spinoza and Hobbes, the 
development of mind was a process of mechanical aggregation, 
after the analogy of Physics; in the view of some English 
Psychologists, it is one of combination, after the analogy of 
Chemistry. The tendency at the present time appears to be to 
pass entirely beyond the atomistic point of view, and to repre- 
sent the process as one of organic development, after the 
manner of Biology. But the principle of development in 
Biology requires a philosophic. interpretation,—an interpre- 
tation which the specialists seem incapable of giving. In any 
case, those who persuade themselves that “science has shown,” 


' T use these ambiguous terms in the sense indicated by Mr Bradley, 
Logic, p. 3. 
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or has any prospect of showing, life to be a form of “energy,” 
must regard biological growth as a process of mechanical aggre- 
gation. This gives rise to an inevitable bias towards viewing 
mental growth in the same way. 

(c) The impartially historical method avoids these extra- 
psychological implications. It aims simply at showing the 
characteristics of the facts of mind, in their chronological order 
of succession, as gradually more complex forms appear. Its 
question is, what is the order (in time) in which the facts 
appear in the normal mind? And this mere time-order is the 
only principle of connexion that it makes use of. In most of 
the existing Psychologies, the idea of development appears to 
oscillate between the synthetic (b) and the historical (c); 
Hoffding’s account of the development of Feeling is, I think, a 
case in point. An impartially historical method would aim 
only at describing the characteristics of each higher form of 
Feeling as it emerges, and observing the order in which these 
forms emerge. 

The analytic or descriptive side of Psychology—except in 
the case of a single great work—has been much neglected, in 
comparison with the historical. This is especially seen in the 
Psychology of Judgment and Reasoning. In some works, these 
—the very elements of Cognition which are the most promi- 
nent in our actual conscious experience—are almost ignored. 
We look in vain in any of our Psychologies for a complete 
description and classification of these. As a matter of fact, it 
has come about that they are most strangely and arbitrarily 
separated from Psychology and treated under the head of 
“Logic” (along with various epistemological matters). I 
maintain that a considerable part of the discussion in such 
Logics as those of Lotze, Ueberweg, Bradley, Bosanquet, is 
purely psychological, and ought to occupy a very prominent 
place in any “Psychology of Cognition” that deserves the 
name. 

To discuss the causes which have brought about the curious 
result that I speak of, would be to wander too far from the 
present subject. 

§ 2. Ihave introduced Mr Bradley’s distinction of content 
and meaning in order to draw attention to the characteristic of 
psychological facts by which they become the subject-matter of 
Epistemology. The content of our presentations is simply what 
they are,—that which is the object of attention when one is 
distinguished from another; to speak of their meaning implies 
that they contain a reference beyond their factual —< as 
presentations. This reference,—which, be it remembered, 
itself a psychological fact, and moreover for ame a 
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simply a change or new relation within the field of presenta- 
tions,—is of two kinds. 

(a) The reference to Self. Here the position of Descartes 
seems unassailable. 

The central fact of my existence is, “I am thinking,” which 
simply means “I am conscious of....” This is the actual 
concrete fact. It is impossible not to believe that the states, 
affections or modes of consciousness are my states, that they 
belong to me as Subject. Descartes preferred to say, “In 
knowing them as mine, I know that I exist.” But it is less 
ambiguous to express the matter thus: the only account or 
explanation, presenting itself as immediately intelligible, that I 
can give of my existence is, “I am conscious of Presentations” ; 
the only corresponding explanation of their reality is, “They are 
objects of my consciousness,” 7.¢. they are mine. In being 
conscious of them, I immediately experience or go through or 
live a life of Feeling and Activity in relation to them. Hence, 
—although no state of Activity or Feeling can ever be an 
element of a sensation or mental image,—I know what I mean 
by both terms; as Berkeley pointed out. 

What has been said does not imply that we are self- 
conscious at every moment of our lives. As Kant has it, “ Das 
‘Ich denke’ (I am conscious) muss alle meine Vorstellungen 
begleiten kénnen.” However absorbed we may be in objective 
events or in trains of ideas, the reference to self may emerge at 
any moment. Further, it is not implied that we have on the 
one side “something called Thought” (ze. the whole concrete 
conscious life), and on the other side “something called I,” and 
attempt to “explain” the former by reference to the latter. It 
is implied that Self is realised or lived in the actual threefold 
process of conscious life. There is no “substance” of the soul 
to be known apart from the actual mental life ; in so far as you 
know the fundamental constitutive processes of that life, as 
shown by Psychology, you know the substance of the soul. In 
this as in every case the “phenomenon” is simply as much of 
the “noumenon” as is known’. On the other hand, the 
concrete mental life does not mean the fleeting presentations 
and transient ebullitions of feeling. As Héffding well shows, 
the deeper currents are the easiest to overlook, but are none 
the less facts. 

(b) The reference to reality other than Self. Our presenta- 
tional states, when appearing in the medium of those relations 
implied in judgment, continually refer themselves to a reality 


! As regards the relation of “phenomena” and “noumena,” I may be 
permitted to refer to Prof. A. Seth’s Scottish Philosophy, 175—7. 
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which we know by their means. In ordinary life and thought, 
it is just in this aspect that we are specially interested in 
them; “we treat them consistently as significant, as ideas of 
something, as representative or symbolic of a world of facts.” 
The natural and primary meaning of Reality or Fact here is,— 
that which does not depend upon my presentations, and hence 
not upon myself, for its existence; but is in some sense 
independent and permanent. This is the least that we mean 
by speaking of “trans-subjective” or “extra-conscious” realities. 
The reference to Self and to reality other than Self are the 
results of two parallel processes of growth in the individual 
mind ; from the beginning they proceed pari passu. Indeed, it 
might be said that the external factor is in a sense prior, rather 
than the internal; since the representation of Self is at first 
indistinguishable from that of the body. In any case we 
cannot treat the trans-subjective reference of our ideas as less 
inevitable or less spontaneous than the subjective reference. 
Nevertheless, this was what Descartes tried to do; and against 
this, it would seem, Kant’s very ambiguous argument in the 
famous “ Refutation of Idealism ” is directed. 

Thus Psychology (in treating of Cognition) and Episte- 
mology deal with the very same facts, but regard them from 
different points of view. Comparing the two, “we may say 
that the latter is essentially [descriptive and] genetic in its 
method ; the former is essentially devoid of everything histori- 
cal,” and treats of human knowledge (ze. our cognitive states) 
as such. In actual experience we never adopt towards our 
conscious states that purely descriptive and historical attitude 
to which the psychologist limits himself. We are interested in 
our cognitive states as cognitive, while the psychologist is 
interested in them as conscivous—as entering into the conscious 
lives of ourselves qua individuals. This attitude which we 
adopt in ordinary life is also the attitude of the episte- 
mologist. 

§ 3. We have seen that Psychology begins with the indi- 
vidual consciousness, and that it also ends with it. Epistemology 
starts with the individual consciousness, in its turn; but it 
inquires concerning the apparent reference, within that con- 
sciousness, of its presentations to a world which is, relatively to 
them, “real.” The fact of this apparent reference, and the 
manner of its occurrence in judgment, Psychology must accu- 
rately set forth; but Psychology rests in the appearance. 
Epistemology does not rest in the appearance ; its business is 
to bring to light and continually emphasise this “ trans- 
subjective” reference in the individual consciousness, and 
vindicate it as the most fundamental constituent of knowledge. 
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More precisely, the problem of Epistemology, with regard to 
this fact of knowledge, is to show,— 

(a) that it cannot be ignored, as is done by any Absolute 
metaphysical system (e.g. by such systems as those of Spinoza 
and Hegel, and their modern descendants) ; 

(b) that it cannot be doubted, perverted, or denied, as is 
done by the various forms of “Scepticism,” “ Relativism,” 
“ Subjective Idealism,” and the like. 

In the course of this inquiry it would be shown that the 
fact in question is no mere Intuition,—ze. not merely a “clear 
and distinct” belief arising inevitably in consciousness; this 
much Hume would willingly have allowed. It would be shown 
to be a belief which is rationally inevitable, since doubt and 
denial of it land us in absurdity’. 

We have now to raise the following questions: In what 
sense does the psychologist deal with reality? In what sense 
does the epistemologist start from reality? In what sense 
does he endeavour to pass to reality? The answers that will 
be suggested may be thus summed up. (a) Epistemology 
starts with Reality in the sense of psychological fact; e. it 
starts with a partial and incomplete conception of Reality. 
(b) It does not endeavour to pass to Reality; it endeavours to 
vindicate a belief which is a psychological fact. (c) This 
belief refers to Reality—which can here be defined only 
in a negative way. From the very nature of the case 
we cannot attempt to make this conception of Reality 
positive, or to complete the (psychological) conception with 
which we started, until the epistemological problem has been 
dealt with. (d) These attempts constitute Metaphysics or— 
a much more appropriate term—Ontology (the science of 
Reality). 

In the first place, then, what is Reality for the psychologist ? 
This question has already been answered by implication: in § 1 
we saw the psychological subject (.e. the Reality with which 
Psychology deals) must at least signify a unity of the many 
distinguishable states; in § 2 (a), that this Reality has a double 
aspect—the Presentation or Vorstellung, and the states of 
Activity and Feeling that cannot enter into any Vorstellung as 
constituent elements of it. I return to the question in order to 
bring out more clearly what was implied. This matter is of 
especial importance, because we are here explicitly formulating 


1 For an indication of the lines on which such an inquiry would 
proceed, | may refer to four articles by Prof. A. Seth (in vols. i. and ii. of 
the enpeene Review); especially the second and fourth of these 
articles. 
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the conception of Individuality, in that sense in which In- 
dividuality is immediately given. It is an explicit statement 
of the content of that portion of Reality upon which we have a 
direct and unmediated hold, and which “burns in the one 
focus” of the individual life. 

The ultimate fact or ultimate reality for Psychology is, 
“Subject perceiving (or conscious of) presentations.” By the 
term “Subject conscious of,’ we understand the subjectively- 
subjective side of our mental life; a perfect unity, in which— 
abstracted from the presentations which it unifies—we can 
distinguish, (a) an intensive state conditioned by the presenta- 
tions, and (b) an intensive state conditioning the presentations. 
These are respectively Feeling and Activity (Attention); and 
neither of these notions can be further analysed or defined. 
The facts they stand for are matters of an experience closer 
than knowledge. The psychologist must decline to give any 
account of the reality of the Subject except by the character- 
istics implied in “consciousness of.” Psychology as such is 
unable to find any indication of whether this is a complete 
(1e. an ontological) determination of the existence of the 
Subject or not; but it must be at least a partially true 
determination, since if it is true in the psychological reference, 
it cannot be false in any other reference. The psychologist 
must further decline to give any account of the reality of the 
presentations other than that they are presentations to a 
Subject and objects of its apperceptive activity; though of 
course this is not a completely true account of their mode of 
existence. We have here made only a negative admission ; 
psychology as such cannot completely (7.e. ontologically) explain 
the reality of the presentations by their connexion with the 
Subject. It is the first business of Epistemology to show that 
this Berkeleian view is impossible. On the other hand, as 
before, this must be a partially true determination; the fact 
that they are presented to an individual Subject must in part 
make the presentations what they are. Thus Psychology 
depends on an ontological hypothesis, but on one which is 
limited ; it is this limitation which specialises Psychology,—in 
other words, distinguishes it from Ontology. 

Psychology compromises with Ontology by declining to 
transcend this fact of presentation to a Subject,—declining to 
transcend it in either direction (subjective or objective). 

§ 4. This appears to be a satisfactory answer to the first of 
the three questions indicated above. The second and third 
may now be answered without much difficulty. 

It has already been shown how within the field of presenta- 
tions, two new relations arise on occasion of the more or less 
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definite appearance of the presentation of Self*: namely, the 
reference to Self and the reference to reality other than Self. 
Both these relations are psychological facts; they are facts, 
realities, exactly in the sense in which Psychology so describes 
them. 

The reference to Self gives rise to a problem for Episte- 
mology, but in a special way. It must first be observed that in 
each of those “ duration-blocks” which we speak of as the 
Present, or Now, the life of Self is lived or directly experi- 
enced: this we observed above (see § 2 (a), ad finem). The 
ordinary idea that we are “immediately conscious of” Feelin 
and Will, appears to be a product of two facts: (a) the feeling 
and activity is lived,—its relation to the presentations is a 
matter of experience; (b) the feeling and activity is known 
about: this knowledge belongs entirely to the presentational 
side, and—as Dr Ward has it—‘“however far extended, it 
advances only by discernment of new relations.’ The two facts, 
inseparable in the real concrete mental state, together con- 
stitute what is called “experience of” or “consciousness of” 
feeling. To speak of the Subject as that which has the feeling, 
appears to be a somewhat misleading way of indicating that 
feeling is an intensive state: the more or less transient feelings 
are, as it were, the manifestations of a subjective store. There 
is no “stream” of feelings in any ordinary sense of the word ; 
every feeling is a unity,—transient and contracted, or abiding 
and deep-seated. Every feeling lends a unity to the presenta- 
tions which condition it, and gives them a meaning for the 
individual into whose experience they enter. 

In any temporal Present, then, the existence of the Self is 
not a matter of intellectual construction but of immanent 
experience,—“ self-experience,’ we might say, remarking that 
self-experience is a more fundamental fact in our mental life 
than self-consciousness. But when we take into account the 
successive duration-blocks, it becomes apparent that the ex- 
istence of the Self through these is a matter of intellectual 
construction. In other words, Epistemology does not, like the 
historical method in Psychology, rest content with mere 
succession, but endeavours to show (after the manner of the 
Kantian Deduction of the Unity of Apperception) how such 
experience of succession is possible. It is possible if there is in 
consciousness a principle which either is permanent and “ident- 
ical with itself through Time” (whatever that may mean), or 
has a mode of existence that in some way transcends time. 


1 That is, the so-called “empirical self”; a complex presentation to 
consciousness, “continuously, but at no one moment completely, pre- 


sented ” (J. Ward). 
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But it is in the reference which we have called “trans- 
subjective” that the central difficulty of Epistemology lies. It 
is only a partially true account of the reality of presentations 
to say that their esse is percipi,—to be objects of an appercep- 
tive activity and feeling; and we cannot attempt to complete 
this conception of their reality—that is, attempt to give an 
ontological account of their existence,—until we have vindicated 
their trans-subjective reference, in the manner shown above 
(see § 2). 

It must be carefully observed that we do not “start with a 
self-contained Subject,” or assume that “at first we know nothing 
else” than “subjective states!” ; indeed, to maintain this would 
be absurd, since the “subjective states” are themselves the 
knowledge. Consequently we do not seek to “leap from them 
(subjective states) into something absolutely different”; we 
start with an individual who, ideally, has “transcended his own 
existence.” There never was a time in the life of any individual 
when he recognised his cognitive states as being his own and 
yet did not refer them to a reality other than himself. It is in 
fact psychologically absurd to say that a man “knows only his 
own states”; it is a confusion that arises simply through the 
vague and unscientific character of the terminology employed. 
Descartes, and many others after him, regarded Thought as the 
essential function or activity of mind. In this case it is 
possible, and apparently intelligible, to ask whether the objects 
of this thought (in knowledge) are “states of the mind itself” 
or “external objects.” Descartes assumes the former; hence 
immediately arises the question, what warrant, then, have we 
for belief in the conscious minds of our fellow-men, or in any 
other trans-subjective reality? From the nature of the case, 
no warrant can be found. Now the proposition that “all the 
objects of our knowledge are ideas in our own minds” is utterly 
destitute of meaning, and plausible only through careless use of 
language ; but, apart from this, if we start with mental modes 
unreferred save to the Self only, we cannot establish the 
reasonableness of their reference at a later stage to reality other 
than Self. This is the whole error in the Cartesian point of 
view; we correct it by starting with “mental modes” or 
psychological presentations which have been and are referred 
beyond their sphere as presentations. 

Note. It can hardly be necessary, at the present time, to 
insist that all knowledge whatsoever,—whether knowledge of 
Self, of “psychical occurrences,” or of anything within or 


1 The quotations are from the third article by Prof. Jones in the 
preceding volume of Mrnp. 
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beyond these,—together with the most essential processes of 
Intellect, and the characterisation of their results as true, false, 
doubtful,—consists solely of attention to new complexes of 
relations within the presentational field. This is recognised by 
all psychologists who believe that their own science is possible. 
But I should like to press the following question. If, for the 
purposes of Logic or Metaphysics, knowledge or reason is 
assumed to be something quite different from what Psychology 
takes it to be, how are we to know that we are not dealing with 
an abstraction in our heads, or even with the merest fiction ? 
“Thought” or “ Reason,” conceived as a kind of activity per se, 
is an idol of the market-place ; philosophers adopt it and make 
it into an ecdolon theatri, and proceed to argue as if reason or 
knowledge were comparable to the tentacle of an organism, that 
goes out and grasps things; or to the orifice of an organism in 
which things are absorbed. 

§5. The trans-subjective reference has been spoken of as 
giving rise to the central problem in Epistemology. This is 
because we thus only open the way into a systematic criticism 
of the constituent elements of knowledge. 

The physical sciences assume the validity of that reference, 
and start with a Wahrnehmung—an observation assumed as 
objectively valid. Like common-sense, they deal with a world 
of facts; and in effect they seek, by hypothesis concerning the 
nature of that world, to reduce the indefiniteness of the con- 
ception—* that which does not depend for its existence upon 
any presentations to any individual consciousness.” I say “in 
effect,” because no science ever presented its problem to itself 
in this way ; nevertheless the work of the sciences may be very 
conveniently regarded in such a light. In the next place, we 
have to observe that the special sciences, in dealing with 
extra-conscious existence as thus understood, make implicit 
assumptions concerning its nature; or, as we may otherwise 
put it, each of them in its own sphere assigns a special meaning 
to reality, and limits itself to dealing with reality in that special 
sense. 

(a) Physics and Dynamics limit themselves to the con- 
sideration of events that can be reduced to mechanical action,— 
vis a tergoimpressa. Events are explained, from the mechanical 
point of view, if they can be exhibited as cases of the “trans- 
formation” of what is called Energy. Energy is universally 
defined as the Power (Capacity, or some synonymous term) of 
“doing work” (overcoming resistance through space). It is a 
protean something, never observable by the senses, and always 
passing from one form to another, from one portion of matter 
to another. Since Energy contains no principle of difference 
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within it, Matter is assumed as a second entity, supplying the 
diverse and ever-changing forms in which Energy manifests 
itself in space and time. These material forms are ultimately 
reducible to aggregates of atomic centres, conceived as subjects 
of motion, and as capable of intrinsic movement (vibration, etc.), 
Energy is always spoken of as if it were measurable; but what 
is measured is really the sensible motion (in space and time) of 
the material forms: and supersensible motions are of course 
ideally measurable (actually measurable, if our senses and 
instruments were fine enough). The “unit of mass” and “ unit 
of work” are in the last resort movements through a unit of 
length. The nature of motion is defined in Newton’s first 
“law,” which states that any material element moves, or varies 
its motion, only in so far as it is determined to do so by adjacent 
moving elements ; and the principle of Conservation may thus 
be stated: “the more we are able to isolate an aggregate of 
material elements, and regard it as a self-contained whole, the 
more completely will the motion of any element in it determine 
and be determined by the motions of all the other elements.” 
For Physics, what is real is what can be brought under this 
law. 

Physical science knows of no locked or closed material 
“system ” (.e. aggregate); hence, even if Energy were measur- 
able’, it is quite unjustifiable to speak of the quantity of 
Energy in the material universe as a whole. There may be 
forms of reality which cannot be brought under the law of 
Conservation (or mechanical reciprocity); for which mechanical 
explanation is inadequate, and with which Physics cannot deal. 

(b) Chemistry introduces a new principle: namely, what is 
called Affinity, by which certain elements combine while others 
refuse to do so. These combinations are attended by events 
that are capable of being expressed in mechanical terms 
(liberation of heat, etc.); nevertheless—though the nature of 
chemical affinity is very imperfectly understood—there seems 
no prospect of a purely mechanical explanation. We may 
contrast the recognised possibility of a mechanical explanation 
of gravitation and electro-magnetic attraction. It is of the 
essence of mechanical determination to be an external deter- 
mination of one atom or material element by others; while 
Chemical Affinity seems to be a species of immanent attraction 
of one atom for another. It is probable that the difference will 
be generally recognised when physicists recognise that the 
customary phraseology about the transformation, transference, 


1 Though Energy has to be regarded as a principle of identity, assumed 
to be immanent in a multiplicity of atomic centres. 
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and quantitative measurement of Energy as such, is meaning- 
less. 

(c) Biology and Physiology assume a new principle,— 
organic activity. Living matter only exists in individual 
centres or organisms. The biological definition of an organism 
is: a being such that all its activities are co-ordinated in the 
interest of itself as a whole. We may regard the particular 
activities, when isolated, as physico-chemical processes ; but the 
fact of their co-ordination cannot be so regarded. The organism 
must at least be capable of adapting itself to changes in its 
environment—if not capable of initiating activities of its own, 
independently of such changes. There is no need to enlarge 
further on this; Prof. Sanderson’s address to the British 
Association a year ago, and the subsequent discussion in the 
biological Section, may be taken as rather more than sympto- 
matic’. 

(d) Psychology assumes yet another principle: conscious 
action, or “self-experience.” The nature of the psychological 
hypothesis has been already discussed. 

Each of these assumptions is a limited ontological hy- 
pothesis ; that is, an attempt to assign a meaning to reality, or 
to fill it in, to a certain limited extent. We need hardly have 
used the term hypothesis in connexion with Psychology ; for 
here the reality which is assumed is also immediately 
experienced. ‘This is not the case in the three sciences dealing 
with extra-conscious reality; hence Psychology may be dis- 
tinguished as a subjective science, the others as objective 
sciences. For this reason the former is much more an integral 
part of Philosophy than the latter; “with Mind for its subject- 
matter, its scope cannot be less wide than the scope of 
Philosophy ” (G. Croom Robertson). This brings us to notice 
that the hypotheses of the sciences may be arranged in an 
order of decreasing generality and increasing complexity. 
Chemical processes involve mechanical processes, but cannot 
be reduced to the latter; biological processes (i.e. the lives of 
organisms) involve chemical and mechanical processes, but 
cannot be reduced to either of the latter. What then is to be 
said of the relation of Psychology and Biology (or Physiology) ? 
I confess to sympathising with those psychologists who defend 
what is called the “causal interaction” of mind and brain, in 
the sense that the energy of consciousness in some way 
conditions the states of the brain, while the latter in some way 
condition conscious states. It is obvious from what has been 
said that no physical or mechanical law, such as that of 


1 See Nature, vol. xlviii. pp. 464, 574, 613. 
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Conservation, can be brought as evidence in this matter’; it is 
on “phenomenological” grounds that we accept the view of 
psycho-physical interaction, and reject the monistic hypothesis 
(Hoffding, ii). We may express the relation as_ before: 
psychological processes “involve” biological, but cannot be 
reduced to the latter. At the same time it may be allowed 
that this admission is of practical importance only for the 
psychology of feeling and will’, when the questions herein 
involved are pushed so far as to become ontological. 

The function of Epistemology is explicitly to formulate and 
compare the ontological assumptions on which the several 
sciences rest. This might be called a “criticism of categories.” 
The investigation is “critical,” because it is not content with 
mere phraseology, or mere picture-thinking, but with clear and 
distinct meanings. Under these circumstances it appears that 
reality cannot be conceived except after the analogy of our 
own life of consciousness or self-experience,—or after the 
analogy of some aspect of that life, such as unity or identity. 
It is a question whether reality conceived in any other way 
does not become an existence without content: ae. does not 
approximate to that conception of empty or abstract Being, 
which as a conception is indistinguishable from nothing. From 
this point of view, if we regard reality as an all-inclusive whole 
which is implicitly “filled in”—of which the full content is 
implicitly known—from the outset (by reference to the 
conscious life of man), then we may say that the special 
sciences make abstractions of particular portions of it. For 
this way of envisaging the matter, a proper use of the Hegelian 
Logic is most helpful. 

Epistemology has further to investigate and state clearly 
the methodological assumptions made by the special sciences ; 
such are—the Uniformity of Nature (“The same sum of 
conditions, 7f it occurs more than once, will produce the same 
effect”) and Universal Causation (“Every event must be 
somehow completely conditioned by other events”). In doing 
so, we are led to inquire into the nature of rational evidence 
and proof. These questions have their centre in the idea of an 


1 The real question is,—can we claim for Extension an existence of 
co-equal validity with that of Consciousness? Descartes, Spinoza, and the 
modern “ monists” asswme that we can. 

2 In other words, it is meaningless to speak of sensations or any other 
elements of cognition as being in any sense produced by a force acting ab 
extra on the mind. 

The whole question of the interaction of mind and body is quite 
irrelevant for the psychology of cognition, in so far as this can be ab- 
stracted from feeling and will. 
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hypothesis as explaining facts (Wahrnehmungen) and of the 
method by which we pass from the facts to the hypothesis. 
These are the problems with which what has been called 
“Inductive Logic” has professed to deal; and we may safely 
say that its achievements have been in inverse proportion to 
the magnitude of its pretensions. 

6. To co-ordinate the results of the special sciences with 
one another: this is the problem of Ontology. Its ultimate - 
ideal is to explain all things as manifestations or modes of’ 
working of a single all-embracing Power or Principle—the 
Absolute Reality. In other words, Ontology is “completely 
unified knowledge”; the sciences, physical and psychical, are 
“partially unified knowledge” ; common-sense is knowledge in 
a chaotic and disorganised state. The difficulty with regard to 
common-sense does not relate so much to the truth or falsehood 
of its judgments as to the want of clearness and distinctness in 
its conceptions. We advance from this state of confusion by 
progressively clearing, defining, and determining our con- 
ceptions’. When this is done, if ever it will be done by the 
mind of man, the conception of reality will be fully “ filled in”; 
reality will be completely defined. As Kant points out in his 
Methodenlehre—complete definitions are the last result of 
Philosophy. 

In the course of such an inquiry, the process of evolution, 
growth or development would find its approximately complete 
explanation. The two radically divergent interpretations of 
this time-process depend on the significance that is attached to 
our feelings for Value and to the Judgments in which they find 
expression. We must be guided in our unification of know- 
ledge by the significance that is to be attached to those 
feelings ; “ guided,” because on this will depend our inclination 
towards Idealism or Materialism,—+z.e. whether we regard the 
lower mechanical categories, or the higher, as most truly 
expressing the nature of reality in its completeness. These 
matters belong to Ethics (viewed as the transition from 
Psychology to Ontology). To discuss them would carry us far 
beyond the object of the present paper—which was to illustrate 
the view that theoretical Philosophy, though far from being a 
group of isolated inquiries, includes within it real and necessary 
differences of method. On the whole, taking Epistemology 
and Ontology together, we may say that they deal with know- 


1 In the course of such a unification of the sciences, we should discover 
the meaning of the term “involve” in the connexion in which it was used 
above,—how it is that processes of a higher category “involve” those of a 
lower. 
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ledge as being conception in the medium of judgment; and they 
seek (a) to justify the realistic implication in the judgments, 
and (b) more and more clearly to determine the conceptions. 

That this was the true function of Philosophy Socrates 
perceived long ago. The great significance of the principle he 
enunciated is only concealed by the very simple and obvious 
form in which it presented itself to his mind. He held that in 
every dispute there is something upon which the disputants 
ought to agree; there ought to be a standard recognised by 
both, to which both can refer; if they had not agreed upon it, 
nothing but confusion could result. Hence, as Xenophon has 
it, he “led his respondent on to the underlying assumption ” in 
any dispute. The standard of reference took the very simple 
form of a definition or determination, and consisted only in 
answering the question,—* What is the thing you are disputing 
about ?” Hence he was led to distinguish two kinds of human 
knowledge: (a) clear and distinct thought (€svoTnpn), obtained 
by using definitions; this is a common ground on which 
different men can meet and understand one another; (0) 
ordinary opinion (d0€a), more or less haphazard and vague, and 
leading, when it pushes itself beyond its limits, to endless 
conflict and divergency. This corresponds to the distinction 
already drawn between partially unified and non-unified know- 
ledge; but I have referred to Socrates here, in order to draw 
attention to a very significant ambiguity in his way of putting 
the question, “What is the object of investigation ?”—an 
ambiguity on which Plato’s Idealism, as an Ontology, went to 
wreck, and one which for modern philosophy might be regarded 
as an object-lesson. 

The purpose of Socrates in asking the question was to 
arrive at a clear determination of conceptions—ze. at real 
knowledge. Now real knowledge is knowledge of reality ; 
hence Plato went on to infer that there must be real entities, 
to which the conceptions, as constituent elements of knowledge, 
correspond ; real objects of knowledge, that are quite different 
from the things of sense. Now by this procedure the fact 
which Epistemology continually emphasises, as the most funda- 
mental constituent of knowledge, is ignored. Granted that in 
answer to the question ti éots, we have obtained our clear 
conceptions—that we know what they “are” as conceptions ; 
how do we know that they are anything more than thinkable 
and free from contradiction? The question ri éori, with a 
deeper meaning, remains; in what sense can they be referred to 
or predicated of reality ? or (more generally) what is the justi- 
fication for any such reference? The conceptions only form 
elements of knowledge when they occur in the medium of 
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judgment; and every judgment contains an objective refer- 
ence. 

There is a curious resemblance between the Socratic use of 
the question ri é€o7s and the method of Lotze; this is seen 
most clearly in the part of Metaphysic which the latter writer 
calls “Ontology.” Here we have only a determination of con- 
ceptions: Being, Individuality (Dingheit), Change, Causation. 
The result is that we have no real theory of knowledge; there is 
no examination of the processes of judgment by which these 
conceptions are referred to reality. They are made consistent, 
but we have not by this means got beyond the conscious Sub- 
jects whose mental products they are’. But in the “Cosmology” 
we take our stand at once in the world of objective realities, 
when examining “the forms in which the particular elements 
of actuality are united in one orderly cosmos” (Space, Time, 
Motion, Matter, etc.) ; and similarly the Psychology distinguishes 
from the objective world “a world of spirits by which it is 
apprehended.” But the distinction is given no locus or standing 
as a definite factor in our knowledge; like the others, it 
appears to be picked up at random. The inconclusiveness of a 
discussion conducted on these lines becomes painfully apparent 
to the reader. How inconclusive it is may be seen by contrast- 
ing with it Mr Bradley’s method of approaching the same 
questions in his “ Appearance and Reality.” According to him, 
Time, Change, and (in general) all qualities and modes which 
involve Relations, are facts, but “there is no presumption 
anywhere that any fact is better than appearance ” (p. 207)— 
even though “experience compels us to adopt” the fact. The 
“fact” is an appearance if it is found on examination to be 
self-contradictory. Lotze, on the other hand, because “ experience 
compels us to adopt” the fact, endeavours to free it from 
contradiction. How are we to judge between these diametric- 
ally opposed points of view—apart from Epistemology ? Lotze 
would probably reply that if “the very essence” of the idea of 
relation contradicts itself, then unless the universe is a bad 
joke, the relational point of view is a pure illusion and cannot 
apply to reality at all*. In this case we should have an absolute 
antithesis between reality and appearance; but we cannot 
maintain this and at the same time argue that “appearances 
are facts, which somehow must qualify reality” (pp. 131, 2). 


1 We are told (Met. § 143) that “experience compels us to adopt 
them”; but what exactly is implied in this, Lotze nowhere inquires. I am 
aware that in the third Book of the Logic Lotze makes some contributions 
to the Theory of Knowledge; but I do not think they are of a character to 
call for any modification in what has been said. 

2 Mr Bradley almost hints as much on page 34. 
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Reality would be left as the pulseless identity of a Spinozistic 
“substance” or Parmenidean “being,” wherein all distinctions 
are wiped out and utterly annihilated: it would contain within 
it no points of relation—nothing that is distinguishable from 
anything else. The theory which makes this its supreme 
principle must, when pushed to its ultimate conclusion, commit 
suicide by condemning even the fact of knowledge as an 
illusion ; for knowledge without distinctions and relations is 
nothing, and with them it only “stains the white radiance 
of Eternity.” Still, these considerations do not dispose of 
Mr Bradley’s arguments in his first part (on “ Appearance ”), 
nor do they touch the question of how far it is justifiable 
to start with a wholly uncriticised distinction between appear- 
ance and reality. These questions have to be enlightened 
by epistemological considerations, to which Bradley and Lotze 
pay comparatively little attention. 

It is in vain for Philosophy to devote itself to the analysis of 
conceptions unless it recognises that conceptions only constitute 
knowledge when entering into the synthesis of Judgment ; and 
I cannot see how any progress can be made until the epistemo- 
logical implications of this synthesis are brought out and 
probed to the bottom—probed much more thoroughly than 
has yet been done by any writer, with the probable exception 
of Hegel. 














IV.—_THE PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT OF 
CHERBURY. 


3y W. R. Sorwey. 


EDWARD HERBERT, the author of the De Veritate, was the 
representative of a branch of the powerful family of Herbert 
and inherited the lordship of Montgomery Castle, the chief 
stronghold of North Wales. He was born at Eyton in 
Shropshire on March 3, 1582, matriculated at University 
College, Oxford, in 1595, and seems to have resided in Oxford 
till about 1600: his university career being interrupted, first by 
his father’s death, and afterwards (when he was not yet sixteen) 
by his own marriage. During the ten years between 1608 and 
1618 he led an adventurous life chiefly on the continent, 
engaging in many quarrels private and public. In 1618 he was 
appointed Ambassador at Paris—an office from which he was 
suddenly recalled in 1624. King James rewarded him with an 
Irish peerage, and Charles I. created him an English peer as 
Baron Herbert of Cherbury in 1629. In the Civil War he tried 
to remain neutral, but was forced to join their side by the 
vigorous action of the Parliamentary party. He died in 
London on August 20, 1648. The Autobiography, which he 
began when over sixty, does not carry the record of his life 
beyond 1624. It was first published by Horace Walpole in 
1764. His Poems were published after his death by his son. 
His histories of the Duke of Buckingham’s expedition to Rhé 
and of Henry VIII. were issued by himself, and were indeed 
bids for royal favour. 

His most important work De Veritate, prout distinguitur a 
Revelatione, a Verisimili, a Possibili, et a Falso was begun in 
England and “formed there in all its principal parts”; and 
after its publication had been urged by Hugo Grotius and 
sanctioned (as he thought) by a sign from Heaven, he printed 
it at Paris in 1624 ‘To the third edition (London, 1645) he 
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added a treatise De Causis Errorum, with a shorter dissertation 
entitled Religio Laict and an Appendix ad Sacerdotes. The De 
Religione Gentilium appeared in the same year (1645). In 
1768 was published A Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupil 
which bears his name on the title-page, and must have been 
written either by himself or by a follower who had imbibed his 
views. 

The De Veritate was thus published thirteen years before 
Descartes’s Discours de la Méthode, sixteen years before 
Hobbes’s Elements of Law was written, and sixty-six years 
before Locke’s Essay appeared and turned English philosophy 
into the new way of ideas. Francis Bacon alone of the great 
reconstructors of philosophy was prior to Herbert. In his 
time the power of the Scholastic philosophy had been broken 
but not destroyed. The schoolmen had been driven from the 
English Universities after the Reformation; but their influence 
had begun to re-appear there in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century’, and in this way had reached both Bacon and 
Herbert. Its effect upon both was similar: it led them to 
emphasize the opposition between their new thought and 
preceding philosophy, and to attack the Scholastic method. 
Hence Bacon’s impressive appeal to nature as the sole pattern 
and foundation of human knowledge as against the authoritative 
teachers of the Schools. And it was quite in Bacon’s spirit 
that Herbert found it necessary to cast aside his books in the 
search for truth*. 

Herbert was a younger contemporary of Bacon’s, and, like 
him, a man of mark at the English Court. They cannot fail to 
have been known to one another by report, can hardly fail to 
have met personally. But each carried out his work in 
apparent unconsciousness of the investigations of the other. 
Perhaps neither lost much by his independence. They agreed 
in their attitude to tradition; but in other respects their work 
lay along different lines. Bacon started with the particular 
facts of sense-experience, and strove to exhibit the method of 
the sciences: the sifting and ordering of observed facts and the 
rise from them to general principles explanatory of the laws of 
nature. Herbert had not Bacon’s comprehensive view of 


1 Tn an article contributed to the Welsh Review for March 1892, I have 
given some account of Herbert’s life and character with a brief estimate of 
his philosophical position. 

2 Cf. J. Freudenthal, ‘ Beitriige zur Geschichte der englischen Philo- 
sophie,’ in Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, tv. 600. This valuable 
series of articles, which appeared in vols, Iv., v., and vi. of the Archiv, 
deals exhaustively with Everard Digby (1550-92), Sir William Temple 
(1553-1626) and Lord Brooke (1608-43). 

3 De Veritate, p. 3, 3rd edit, 
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different fields of experience, nor did he work out his method 
with anything like Bacon’s grasp of detail. But he had insight 
into a deeper problem—a problem in which the data of sense 
were not assumed as ultimate elements. He investigated the 
nature and conditions of truth, while Bacon may be said to 
have sought only the canons of evidence according to which 
sense-given data might be fairly transmuted into general 
principles. 

It is significant that the question of method, in one sense 
or another, formed the initial problem for both Bacon and 
Herbert, and later for Descartes. The failure of mediaeval 
science and philosophy made the founders of modern thought 
look, in the first place, not for a new system, but for a new 
comprehension of the problem to be solved and of the means 
required for its solution. From the time that Peter Ramus 
directed his criticism against the Aristotelian logic, the question 
of method had occupied a leading place in_ philosophical 
discussion. And this is most marked in the most influential 
thinkers. Bacon prefaced his ‘Instauratio Magna’ by a 
‘Novuin Organum,’ a new method of science which was to put 
certain knowledge in the place of scholastic disputations and 
sophistic systems. Herbert and Descartes pushed their inquiries 
even further into the nature of knowledge. What is so clear— 
so Descartes stated the problem—as to be beyond the reach of 
doubt ? and what are the conditions of that clearness? Herbert 
asks the familiar question What is truth ? and what he seeks is 
not merely, nor in the first place, the things which are true, but 
the nature of truth itself and its underlying conditions. The 
search for truth thus comes to be an inquiry into mental 
faculties and into the laws in accordance with which they are 
harmonised with their objects. 

An approach is thus made to the kind of questions which, 
since the time of Kant, have been known as epistemological, or 
belonging to the theory of knowledge. It is true that, neither 
in Herbert nor in Descartes, is there any clear assertion, such as 
is afterwards found in Locke and in Kant, that philosophy must 
begin with, and that its results depend upon, an inquiry into 
the nature of knowledge. If we were to classify systems of 
philosophy after Kant’s fashion as Dogmatic, Critical, and 
Sceptical, Herbert’s might not be placed, as Kant’s own 
philosophy always is, and Locke’s ought to be, in the Critical 
division. But such groupings are apt to overlook the more 
fertile thoughts ina system. And in Herbert we may find at least 
the suggestion of a theory of knowledge, in his assertion that 
we must inquire into the conditions under which mind enters 
into conformity with objects, and the related assumption that 
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truth is to be found and held by reflection upon mental faculty’. 
Indeed the whole fabric of Herbert’s thought seems to me to 
rest upon an epistemological conception*—a conception too 
easily reached, perhaps, but of prime importance for his system. 
It is that of a harmony or analogy between faculty and object, 
microcosm and macrocosm?, 

In the preface to the second edition of his Critique of Pure 
Reason*, Kant remarks that “it has been hitherto assumed that 
all our cognitions must conform to objects,” and the poor 
progress made by metaphysics hitherto is laid to the blame of 
this assumption. He proposes to pave the -way for a more 
fruitful investigation of metaphysical questions by changing the 
point of view and assuming “that objects must conform to our 
cognition”: a “revolution” which he compares with that 
effected by Copernicus in our conception of the stellar system 
when he asserted that it was the observer that moved and not 
the stars. That Kant has overlooked a third possibility—the 
correspondence of faculty and object such that the latter 
undergoes no change of nature in being received into the a 
priort forms of mind—is the burden of Trendelenburg’s 
well-known criticism of Kant’s doctrine when applied to space 
and time. This conception of an analogy—or ‘ pre-established 
harmony ’—between faculty and object, microcosm and macro- 
cosm, appears to me the fundamental conception of Herbert’s 
philosophy. 

We are too apt to think of the question of the mode of 
cognition as purely a modern question, dating from the time of 
Locke. But Locke did not introduce the question: though he 
was the first so to define its relation to all other philosophical 
questions as to make them depend upon it. When Kant says 
it has been hitherto assumed that our cognition must conform 
to objects, he is referring to the doctrine of perception which 





! De Veritate, p. 5. 

2 It is interesting to notice that Descartes recognised the novelty of 
Herbert’s method. In a letter dated 16 Oct. 1639, he thus expresses 
himself: ‘Il examine ce que c’est que la vérité; et pour moi je n’en ai 
jamais douté, me semblant que c’est une notion si transcendantalement 
claire qu'il est impossible de Vignorer. En effet, on a bien des moyens 
pour examiner une balance avant que de s’en servir ; mais on n’en auroit 
point pour apprendre ce que c’est que la vérité, si on ne la connoissoit 
de nature: car quelle raison aurions-nous de consentir 4 ce qui nous 
Yapprendroit si nous ne savions qu il fit vrai, c’est-d-dire, si nous ne 
connoissions la vérité ?’—(uvres, ed. Cousin, vil. 168. This may be 
compared with Hegel’s criticism of Kant for asking us to know before we 
know. 

3 De Veritate, p. 30, etc. 

4 Werke, ed. Hartenstein, 111. 18. 
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the Scholastic writers had founded upon Aristotle’s teaching : 
except that the antithesis between object and faculty had been 
emphasized for him by the Cartesian doctrine of the complete 
opposition between mind and matter. The difficulty of 
conceiving how any interaction can take place between mind 
and matter can hardly be said to have been taken account of 
before Descartes. Before his time the question concerned 
simply the ascription of activity or passivity to the mind in 
cognition. The Scholastic doctrine, as expressed by Aquinas, 
was that perception was a ‘passio mentis’ produced by the 
activity of the object which impressed its form or image (or to 
use the term which Descartes and Locke have made familiar, 
an idea) upon the mind. The operation of the active intellect 
was regarded as having no connection with our other cognitive 
faculties. On the other hand, the Scotists ascribed some 
share of activity to the mind in perceiving the object: and a 
doctrine of similar import was maintained by Everard Digby’ 
shortly before Herbert’s time. 

Herbert never ascribes passivity to mind. It acts but is 
not acted upon®, Things do not act upon it, but are put 
within the sphere of its operation’. But man is a complex 
consisting of body as well as mind, and whatever is passive in 
him is body’. Body however is not purely passive. There are 
indeed three kinds or sources of activity: in the first place, 
external objects and their forms or images preserved in 
memory: “the idea of the beautiful, for instance, affects us, 
to say nothing of the idea of the base”; secondly, certain 
principles implanted in the bodily humours are active; actions 
arise from their motion, weight, and stimulation; and body is a 
complex of these humours formed on the model of the external 
world and consequently analogous to the macrocosm; thirdly, 
Mind (or, as it is called in relation to body, Soul) is active’. 
The sphere or range of all this activity is man; and the human 
body is both passive and active. Mind, however, is never 
passive: though it requires an occasion or the presence of 
objects to awaken its activity, even in its highest operations’. 
Yet Herbert speaks of faculty—the internal active principle— 
as affected (or even, in popular language, altered) by the 
object. The act in which faculty thus meets object is called 
Sensus. Sensus, or the act of apprehension, is thus the result 
of a double or mutual action. “For objects act upon us and we 


1 Freudenthal, doc. cit. 1v. 472-3. 2 De Veritate, p. 91. 

3 Non agitur in mentem nostram, sed in ejus exercitationem aliquid 
proponitur. —De Veritate, p. 95. 

4 De Veritate, p. 72. 5 ef. [bid., pp. 71, 72. 8 Ibid., p. 27. 
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also act upon objects”. It is hard to defend the logical 
consistency of the view which regards the object as in some 
way affecting the faculty, without the faculty being in any way 
passive. It is true that a dull and transitory consciousness 
(sensus) is ascribed to body*, which is of course passive; but 
Herbert’s statements as to objects affecting faculty are not 
limited to bodily sense. Such explanation as can be offered of 
the difficulty must be sought in the harmony which Herbert 
conceives to exist between faculty and object. The mental 
faculty ‘conforming’ supplies a form analogous to the object as 
it exists?; the object ‘conformed’ neither undergoes an 
alteration of nature, nor does it produce one, but only enters, 
as it were, within the faculty’s range of view. Knowledge 
therefore does not change the object; and although Herbert 
speaks of the object as changing the faculty‘, it is only in so far 
as it calls forth the active power which corresponds to the 
special nature of the object and to which he gives the name of 
faculty. The whole process is only intelligible on the supposition 
of a thoroughgoing ‘pre-established harmony’ between microcosm 
and macrocosm. In this harmony the human organism, 
fashioned on the model of the external world and containing 
the sense-apparatus which lead to the ‘inner court’ of conscious- 
ness, forms the bond of union. 

Without maintaining a purely spiritualistic interpretation of 
phenomena such as Berkeley afterwards put forward, or as was 
suggested under the influence of Plato by Herbert’s younger 
contemporary Lord Brooke, and on the other hand, still further 
removed from such a materialistic account of the phenomena of 
consciousness as was soon afterwards enforced by Hobbes, 
Herbert was yet without any anticipation of the abrupt 
antithesis which Descartes drew between mind and matter. 
On this account his theory is quite unlike that parallelism of 
the modes of extension with those of thought which was 
elaborated by Spinoza, and corresponds much more nearly to 
such a conception as that of Leibnitz whose thought was ruled 
by the notion of Continuity. Herbert too has his own idea of 
the continuity of the universe: an idea of divine providence 


1 De Veritate, p. 68 ; cf. p. 69: ‘Nulla enim vel dari videtur adeo sin- 
cera actio naturalis, ut ex toto sit compositionis expers. Quasdam igitur 
actiones ab objectis, quasdam a nobis ipsis ortum ducere observare pos- 
sumus ; uti enim pulchrum, deforme, etc., agunt in nos, ita et nos reagere 
in objecta, Sensus Internus (judex in objectis suis supremus) docet.’ 

2 Tbid., p. 91. 

3 Ibid., p. 95: ‘Que autem menti sunt analoge per quandam 
formarum communionem inter se percipiuntur.’ 

4 Jbid., pp. 13, 73. 
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manifesting itself partially but clearly in our intelligence, but 
gradually obscured in matter, as light fades into darkness the 
farther it is removed from its source}. 


Herbert’s whole doctrine of Truth rests on this conception 
of harmony. “Truth is a certain harmony between objects and 
their analogous faculties”* But there are different kinds or 
degrees of truth, and error is due to confusing them. Four 
kinds of truth are to be distinguished: truth of the thing, truth 
of appearance, truth of concept, and truth of intellect. These 
seem to be arranged in an ascending scale. The first does not 
exclude the others; the last includes all the preceding, being 
the ‘conformity’ of the several ‘ conformities’ they involve. 

Truth of the thing is defined as “the inherent conformity 
of a thing with itself, or that reason in virtue of which 
everything agrees with itself”*, To everything that is (ens) 
there is a coeternal truth of its being (essendi) convertible with 
it and “appropriately called by modern writers passio entis’*. 
So far the term truth might seem inapplicable: the statement 
involving no conformity but only bare identity,—no reference to 
cognition at all, unless in the phrase ‘ passio entis’—the only 
place in which knowledge is referred to as passive. But it is 
clear from what follows that the ‘truth of the thing’ is not 
without relation to mental faculty. “That is a true and 
adequate object” says the author “which when it has regard to 
our analogy can so change our faculties that there is nothing in 
the object upon which this analogy cannot be brought to bear”®. 
Whether there is any such object is doubtful, the author says ; 
but doubt seems only to belong to the question of the existence 
of an object which is adequate as well as true, not to that of a 
true object simply. It seems obvious however that for the 
truth of the thing a certain analogy to our faculties is required. 
It must conform, if I may put it so, to the general conditions of 
objectivity. Hence Herbert enumerates the following conditions 
of the truth of the thing, or, as it might better be called, truth 
of the object®: (1) it must stand within our analogy; (2) it 
must have a due magnitude: neither infinite nor infinitesimal, 
for these escape human perception; (3) it must have some 
characteristic difference; and (4) it must be cognate to some 
faculty’. 

Truth of appearance is defined as the conditional conformity 
of the appearance or image (species) of the thing with its 


1 De Veritate, p. 70. 2 Tbid., p. 68. 

® Ibid., p. 6. 4 Tbid., p. 8. 5 Tbid., p. 13. 
6 Ibid., p. 23: § Veritas objecti (vulgo rei)’ 

* Tbid., pp. 18-15. 
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prototype. Of this kind of truth four conditions are given: 
(1) that the object continue a sufficient time; (2) that it have 
an appropriate means of transition; (3) that it be at a proper 
distance ; (4) and that it occupy a convenient position’. Ap- 
pearance stands midway between object or thing and concept. 
Its conditions are still external conditions. 

The Concept is an internal fact. Its truth is “the true 
internal conformity of an object according to its appearance”’, 
Its conditions are accordingly all subjective: (1) that the organ 
be perfect (integer); (2) that the organ be imbued with no evil 
quality; (3) that the faculty which feels that it feels do not 
waver; and (4) that the analogous faculty be applied *. 

These exhaust the conditions‘ required for simple truths. 
If they are present, truth of intellect is added: and intellect has 
its own truths “not dependent on the external ministration of 
things, and yet silent except in presence of objects”’. But this 
always has to be borne in mind, that “faculties are not rightly 
conformed unless with their proper cognate objects”®. 

Complex truth touches the universal nature of things, and 
depends on this one proposition: “Things which affect our 
faculties in the same way are the same towards us.” Its canon 
is: “The intellect is true concerning universals when the par- 
ticular truths are rightly conformed with one another”’. 


This exposition of the conditions of truth is at the same 
time an explanation of the possibility of error; for the cause of 
error lies in the intermediate stages between the thing and the 
intellect ; unless the conditions of truth of the thing are given 
there is no object and therefore no room for error; if supplied 
with true premisses only, the intellect cannot err®. Error 
therefore can only attach to the appearance or the concept 
through defect in the means of communication or in the organ 
of apprehension or some other of their conditions; there may 
thus be not only a false concept about a true appearance, but 
even a true concept concerning a false appearance*. But the 
root of all error is in confusion—in the inappropriate connexion 
of faculty and object—and it belongs to the intellect to track 
it to its source and so to dissipate it. 


1 De Veritate, pp. 16-22. 2 Tbid., p. 24. 

3 [bid., pp. 25, 26. 

4 Herbert calls only the last three kinds of truth ‘conditional con- 
formities’; but, as Gassendi remarked (Opera, 1658, vol. 111. p. 412), the 
first kind also is made conditional by conditions being laid down for it. 

5 De Veritate, p. 27, cf. p. 24. 6 Thid., p. 26. 

7 [bid., p. 29. 8 De causis errorum, p. 4. 

9 De Veritate, p. 24. 
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The preceding anticipates the statement of the seven pro- 
positions which embrace, according to Herbert, the whole doc- 
trine of Truth, They are as follows: (1) Truth is. (2) This 
truth is coeternal or coeval with things. (3) This truth is 
everywhere. (4) This truth is manifest of itself—a proposition 
which marks the transition from the truth which is in things in 
themselves to that which is in their appearances: it is manifest 
in itself; but many conditions must be fulfilled for it to be 
manifest in us. Appearances may be false; things cannot. Yet 
there is a truth of its own even in false appearance ; for it truly 
appears so, though it is not true according to the truth of the 
thing. (5) There are as many truths as there are differences 
of things. In accordance with this proposition the whole realm 
of being is divided according to its essential differences: by 
common differences (of varying degrees of generality) which 
can be detected in a number of things, and by proper differences 
belonging to one thing only and constituting its individuality. 
(6) The differences of things are known by the faculties or 
powers implanted in us—a proposition which suggests the re- 
quirements of the truth of the concept. “Every faculty has a 
certain property, by means of which it may be conformed with 
its cognate object.” (7) There is a truth of these truths, which 
is the truth of intellect, and completes the system of knowledge. 
“ By means of the above seven propositions” concludes Herbert 
“and in no other way, can the wonderful contradictions of authors 
be resolved: for they refer now to this, now to that kind of truth, 
totally ignorant of the grounds which distinguish them”. 


The whole doctrine hinges on this, that mind corresponds 
with things not only in their general nature but in all their 
differences of kind, generic and specific. Every object is cognate 
to some mental power or faculty, and to every difference in the 
object there corresponds a different faculty. Herbert attempts 
no account of nature, and his psychology is only introduced in 
the interests of his doctrine of truth; but it is clear that there 
cannot be fewer faculties than there are differences of things ’®. 
“Every new principle of individuation spreads abroad new images 
(or azroppovar) to which some new faculty corresponds in us, and 
manifests itself by a new mode of apprehension (sensus)”*. A 
faculty is defined as any internal force which unfolds a different 
mode of apprehension (sensus) to a different object”*. Faculties 
are spoken of as radii anime which perceive objects or rather 
the images given out by objects in accordance with mutual 


1 De Veritate, pp. 8-12. 2 Tbid., p. 30. 
3 [bid., p. 33. ! Tbid., p. 30. 
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analogy. These images may be conveyed by the same sense- 
apparatus and yet be apprehended by different faculties, as is the 
case with figure and motion’. Thus there is said to be one 
faculty for apprehending the resistance of objects, another for 
apprehending their essence, and others adapted to the appre- 
hension of their relations, means, place, time, causes, end. 
Again, one faculty considers the internal analogy according to 
which a thing is judged useful or hurtful, another wills or 
refrains from willing an action, another investigates the par- 
ticular nature of an object, another its common nature’. 

At first sight this seems like the faculty-psychology run 
mad. But if we look into the matter more closely it may 
appear that there is safety—or at least sanity—in the very 
number of the faculties. They are so numerous that it would 
be almost impossible for Herbert to assign them that degree of 
independence which was frequently ascribed to the “ faculties of 
the mind” by psychologists of a recent generation. Faculties 
—if it be allowable to interpret Herbert with some degree of 
freedom—are simply modes of mental operation; and mind of 
necessity operates differently as different kinds of objects are 
brought before it; showing always an aspect of its cognitive 
power analogous to the object presented to it. All that is of 
the essence of Herbert’s doctrine is that the power of knowing 
an object is inherent in mind; according therefore as there are 
differences in kinds of object, so do differences exist within the 
power of knowing. 

It is important to make this remark here that we should 
not exaggerate the distinction between the classes into which 
Herbert arranges these faculties. These classes are Natural 
Instinct, Internal Sense, External Sense, and Discourse or 
reasoning. They are classes formed by our reflection upon the 
varied modes of mental activity. They are not separate powers; 
and although Herbert may perhaps have sometimes yielded to 
the temptation of speaking of them as such, we can find a clear 
statement of another doctrine—of a view according to which all 
mental faculty is to be regarded as informed in less or greater 
measure by the intellect which is really a manifestation in us of 
the universal divine providence. This marks, at the same time, 
Herbert’s divergence from the Scholastic doctrine of the active 
intellect as functioning altogether apart from the other mental 
faculties. “Our mind” he says “is the highest image and type 
of the divinity, and hence whatever is true or good in us exists 
in supreme degree (eminentissimo gradu) in God. Following 
out this opinion we believe that the divine image has further 





1 De Veritate, p. 78. 2 Tbid., p. 31. 
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communicated itself to the body. But as in the propagation of 
light there is growing loss of distinctness as it gets farther from 
its source until it fades at last into gloom and obscurity, so that 
divine image which shines clearly in our living and free unity, 
first communicates itself to Natural Instinct or the common 
reason of its providence, then extends to the numberless in- 
ternal and external faculties (analogous to particular objects), 
closes into shade and body, and sometimes seems as it were to 
retreat into matter itself”? 

Natural Instinct is the name given by Herbert to the 
faculty producing those common notions which arise from the 
nature of the intellect and are not communicated to it by 
objects or attained by reasoning*. By means of them we make 
judgments concerning objects and without some of them ex- 
perience would be impossible*. As a faculty Natural Instinct 
is said to be “the immediate instrument of universal divine 
providence and a certain part of the same written in our 
minds”; as mental activities, natural instincts are defined to be 
“those activities of the faculties which exist in every normal 
man (in omni homine sano et integro), and by which the 
common notions concerning the internal analogy of things (such 
as those concerning the cause, means, and end of things, good, 
evil, beautiful, joyful, &c.) which are of the highest importance 
for the preservation of the individual, species, race, and 
universe, are formed without the aid of discursive thought (per 
se etiam sine discursu conformantur)” *. 

The term Natural Instinct has been adversely criticised, and 
is certainly unfortunate. But we must remember that this use of 
the term Natural does not imply the modern opposition between 
natural and rational. For Herbert, natural means much the 
same as divine®. For him as for his friend Grotius (whose De 
Jure Belli et Pacis appeared in 1625, the year following the first 
edition of the De Veritate) the law of nature is the law of God, 
and of supreme authority. The only antithesis implied is the 
ancient one between nature and convention (as shown in the 
phrase natural law), and perhaps also the more modern opposi- 
tion between nature and revelation (as in the term natural 
theology). Natural Instinct is therefore simply the Aristotelian 
vovs or intellect, described in terms of the Stoic philosophy 
which, under the influence of the jurists, had determined 
the language of European thought. 


1 De Veritate, p. 70. 

2 Tbid., p. 38. 3 Tbid., pp. 27, 28. 4 Tbid., p. 44. 

5 Cf. De Veritate, p. 175: ‘Deum sive Naturam.’ In the Elenchus 
Verborum, ‘Natura’ is defined as ‘ providentia divina universalis,’ 
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The use of the term Instinct is also not without precedent 
in this connexion, as has been pointed out by Hamilton? and 
Rémusat*. And, however misleading it may be, it is easy to 
see why it was chosen by Herbert. The notions supplied by 
Natural Instinct are apprehended with an immediateness which 
may be compared with instinctive action. As in instinct, the 
steps are absent by which reasoning might attempt to arrive at 
the same results. The faculty does not work by gradual stages, 
The truth it seizes is its own truth and does not come from 
without; so that the distinction between faculty and object is 
in a sense obliterated. It is to be remembered also that 
Herbert’s Natural Instinct produces practical as well as cogni- 
tive notions: the first principles of morals as well as of know- 
ledge. We can thus see why it should be identified with these 
instinctive activities of the lower forms of life, which, working 
in them unconsciously, contribute to the preservation of the 
individual and of the species. The same divine providence 
which is thus manifest in nature works consciously in man, and 
supplies the principles necessary for his preservation as a 
rational and responsible being working towards an end which is 
not merely individual and not merely racial, but takes in the 
universe in its scope®. 

This is brought out more clearly in considering the object 
of Natural Instinct. As belonging to intellect, it is its function 
to harmonise the various harmonies which the other faculties 
attain: whether in the way of cognising objects or of deciding 
upon their good or evil tendencies. “All things are permeated 
and purified by it.” And as all particular goods lead up to 
eternal blessedness as their ultimate end, so all the preliminary 
faculties are ranged under that which seeks eternal blessedness: 
and this is the proper object of Natural Instinct *. 


It remains to give some account of Herbert’s treatment of 
the Common Notions of Natural Instinct and of the character- 
istics by which they can be distinguished. These are the best- 
known points of Herbert’s philosophy—indeed the only points 
known to most students of philosophy, who derive their know- 
ledge of Herbert from Locke, who again was induced to consult 


1 Edition of Reid’s Works, p. 761, Note A § 5. Cicero and Bacon are 
among those referred to as having used the term in this connexion. 

2 Herbert de Cherbury (1874), p. 238. 

3 Cf. De Veritate, p. 44. Descartes, on the other hand, seeks to 
distinguish between two kinds of instinct : the purely intellectual instinct, 
natural light or intuitus mentis, which is in us as men, from the impulse to 
preservation which is in us as animals—M@wvres, vit. 169. 

4 De Veritate, pp. 63-5. 
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the De Veritate because informed that he would find there a 
list of ‘innate principles’? 

Common notions are divided by Herbert into two classes: 
those which are formed without any assistance from discourse 
or the ratiocinative faculty, and those which are only perfected 
by the aid of discourse. The “six marks of his Nottie Com- 
munes” quoted by Locke are put forward by himself as dis- 
tinguishing the first class of Common Notions from the second. 
They are as follows :— 

(1) Priority. Natural Instinct is the first of the faculties. 
By means of it all creatures tend to their preservation ; 
and, as it gradually unfolds itself to objects, it everywhere 
anticipates the notions of discourse. Thus the beauty of a 
well-built house is first perceived by natural instinct before the 
detailed judgment as to the elegance of lines and proportion 
of parts has been carried out by the understanding *. 

(2) Independence. The understanding draws conclusions 
from premises: that only which depends on nothing higher 
than itself and from which the whole series of proofs can be 
deduced belongs to Natural Instinct. 

(3) Universality. “Therefore we make universal consent 
(if you except the insane) the highest rule of Natural Instinct. 
For we always hold particulars as suspect and savouring of 
imposture, or at least as permeated with errors. As derived 
from the very wisdom of Nature, common notions are universal, 
although they may be applied to particulars by means of dis- 
course.” In this sentence Herbert passes without warning from 
one meaning of universality to another: from the acceptance of 
the common notions by all sane men to a universality belong- 
ing to the nature of the notions, irrespective of their acceptance. 

(4) Certainty. “So unique is their authority, that he who 
doubts of them disturbs the whole nature of things in such 
a way as to despoil man himself. It is a crime to dispute these 
principles ; if they are understood they cannot be denied.” 

(5) Necessity: “for there is no common notion that does 
not make for the preservation of man.” 

(6) Mode of formation (‘modus conformationis’). They 
are formed without delay as soon as the meaning of the things 
and words is understood. 


The connexion between these different marks may be 
brought out by repeating them in another order. In the 


' Locke’s Essay, 1. ii. 15, and the notes in Prof. Fraser’s edition, vol. 1. 
pp. 80, 81. 
* De Veritate, p. 60. 
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organisn: of knowledge all other truths rest upon the Common 
Notions of Natural Instinct. They are the principles of know- 
ledge and therefore independent. Accordingly, they possess a 
certainty which does not belong to derived truths, and any 
doubt regarding them shakes the whole fabric of knowledge. 
They are further required not merely for knowledge, but for the 
life of man—necessary for his preservation. These three charac- 
teristics, it is to be noted, apply to the logical position of the 
Common Notions. The other marks have to do with their 
manifestation in the individual mind and with the universality 
of their acceptance. They are accepted as soon as the meaning 
of the terms in which they are conveyed is understood (mode of 
formation), and they appear prior in time to the propositions 
which apply them; while all men who are in full possession 
of their faculties yield them their assent (universality). 

Herbert’s six marks of the first class of Common Notions 
may therefore be reduced to these: first, they are logically fun- 
damental, not only for knowledge, but also for the conduct of a 
rational being. This includes what Herbert calls their in- 
dependence, certainty, and necessity. Secondly, they are prior 
to other cognitions in the order of development of the individual 
mind. This includes Herbert’s first and last marks—priority 
and mode of formation. Thirdly, they are present in every 
sane individual mind. This is what Herbert means by their 
universality—though he slips an additional meaning in beside 
it—and is used by him as the supreme test of Natural Instinct, 
and thus the highest test of truth. 

It must be admitted that this interpretation of Herbert's 
tests of Common Notions goes beyond the text. Aristotle’s 
distinction between the mpotepov év diaes and the mpotepov 
mpos nuas had not been forgotten in Scholastic times!; but it 
does not seem to have been present to Herbert’s mind or he 
would not have been likely, without some explanation, to have 
claimed psychological as well as logical priority for his common 
notions. Nevertheless, it is important to notice that some of 
his tests are logical or epistemological: apply not to the mani- 
festation of knowledge as it takes place in the individual mind, 
but to the conditions or nature of knowledge apart from any 
temporal process. Further, it is noteworthy that in this list— 
and indeed throughout the whole work—the function of 
Natural Instinct and its common notions is not limited to 
cognition but extends to moral and even esthetic activities. 
And all these are regarded as subordinate to the end of self- 


1 Freudenthal points out a similar distinction in Temple, who was 
influenced by Ramus—loc. cit. v. 30, 
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preservation. Indeed this notion holds in the De Veritate a 
position of equal prominence with that which it occupies in the 
Leviathan of Hobbes and Spinoza’s Ethica. 

Unfortunately Herbert does not distinguish the tests which 
refer to logical conditions from those whose reference is to the psy- 
chological process of the individual mind; he hardly uses at all the 
strictly logical or epistemological tests, and chief stress is laid 
upon universal consent. This is constantly appealed to alone 
as “the highest criterion of truth”. “What is in all men’s 
ears” he says “that we accept as true, for what everywhere 
happens could not happen without that universal providence 
which dispenses the conditions of actions”*. Herbert thus falls 
back upon Cicero’s maxim “omni in re consentio omnium gen- 
tium lex nature putanda est.” The whole doctrine of Natural 
Instinct itself depends upon this criterion: “ those things which 
obtain credence by universal consent must not only be true but 
must be formed by some internal faculty ”*; reasoning could not 
convince us of them: they must be supplied by a natural 
instinct. Universal Consent is accordingly declared to be “the 
first and highest theology and philosophy ”*. 

This is no merely formal objection. It affects the value 
of Herbert’s thought in the closest way. 'The appeal to Com- 
mon Consent is open to objection from two points of view. It 
may very easily be used as a device to save the trouble of think- 
ing; and often has been so used by members of that school of 
Common Sense philosophy of which Herbert must be regarded 
as the founder. On the other hand if we apply the test 
stringently it may well be argued that there are no truths which 
can satisfy it, that there is nothing so certain that it has not 
been ignored or denied®. This line of argument was used with 
effect by Locke. And it is hardly met by the reply that the 
truths may be unconsciously held—may be implicit in the mind 
which has never realised them: for this reply is equivalent to 
appealing to a logical rather than a psychological test: it gives 
up universal consent as the highest criterion. 

Herbert’s procedure contrasts with that of Descartes. 
A logical test of truth might be extracted from the six 


1 De Veritate, p. 39. 2 Tbid., pp. 2, 3. 3 Ibid., p. 38, cf. p. 3. 
* Thid., p. 40. 

_° It is in this reference that Descartes distinguishes between his own 
principle of truth and Herbert’s; ‘L’auteur prend pour rdgle de ses 
vérités le consentement universel. Pour moi, je n’ai pour rdgle des 
miennes que la lumidre naturelle, ce qui convient bien en quelque chose ; 
car tous les hommes ayant une méme lumidre naturelle, ils semblent 
devoir tous avoir les mémes notions. Mais il est trds-différent, en ce qu’il 
ny a presque personne que se serve bien de cette lumiére.’ 


34 
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characteristics which he enumerates; but when it comes to the 
establishment of any fundamental truth he rests the argument 
almost entirely upon an appeal to common consent. Descartes, 
on the other hand, put forward clearness and distinctness as the 
criterion of truth—a criterion quite as liable to misuse as 
universal consent. But when he proceeded to build up his 
philosophy, instead of gathering together all the propositions 
which might appear clear and distinct, he prosecuted the 
analysis further by seeking for the grounds or conditions of that 
clearness, and thus actually adopted a method which was not, 
like Herbert’s, liable to be upset by any extension of our 
knowledge. 


Herbert nowhere gives a complete account of the Common 
Notions which may be established by his method. He limits 
his investigation to the Common Notions regarding religion. 
With their establishment a great part of the De Veritate is 
taken up; and a separate work—the De Religione Gentilium— 
is devoted to the verification of his results on the field of what 
is now called Comparative Religion. To this portion of his 
work his direct influence as a thinker was almost entirely due. 
Locke even makes it an objection to his list of Common 
Notions of religion that “there are other propositions which, 
even by his own rules, have as just a pretence to such an 
original, and may be as well admitted for innate principles, as 
at least some of these five he enumerates, viz. ‘Do as thou 
wouldest be done unto’”'. But this only shows that Locke had 
not ‘consulted’ Lord Herbert with much zeal. The Common 
Notions are not restricted to religion, although only those 
which concern religion are given in detail by Herbert. He 
excused himself from any full treatment of practical notions on 
the plea that he was meditating a separate treatise on 
Conscience. 

Conscience is regarded by him as the ‘common sense’ of the 
internal senses. Immediately informed by Natural Instinct it 
passes judgment on particular goods, as discourse or under- 
standing does on particular truths. It is on the dictation of 
conscience that mental good is to be preferred to bodily, 
common to private. That ‘all evil is to be avoided, and that 
‘we ought to be temperate, are given as examples of common 
notions which conscience applies to particulars. Indeed Herbert 
even quotes in this connexion the negative precept corresponding 
to that which Locke blames him for omitting ‘Do not that to 
another which thou wouldest not have done to thyself’ *. 





1 Essay, i. ii. 16. 2 De Veritate, p. 106, cf. p. 28. 
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Common notions are not even restricted to practical 
principles. Thus it is a common notion that there is a 
substance in things, or subject in which qualities inhere’. 
No attempt is made, however, to enumerate these principles 
or to put them in order; although Herbert himself dilates on 
the importance of doing so”. 

Thus Herbert cannot be said to have done more than lay 
down the principles, theoretical and moral, for the philosophy 
of Common Sense; but the whole scope of the Deistical 
movement of the succeeding century was determined by his 
inquiry into the Common Notions of religion. The principles 
which he lays down as taught by “common notions or universal 
consent” are five in number: (1) that there is a Supreme 
Deity; (2) that this Deity ought to be worshipped; (3) that 
virtue combined with piety is the chief part of divine worship ; 
(4) that men should repent of their sins and turn from them ; 
(5) that reward and punishment follow from the goodness and 
justice of God both in this life and after it. These five articles 
contain the whole doctrine of the true catholic church, that is 
to say, of the religion of reason, They also formed the primitive 
religion before the people “ gave ear to the covetous and crafty 
sacerdotal order.” What is contrary to them is contrary to 
reason and therefore false; what is beyond reason but not 
contrary to it may be revealed: but the record of a revelation 
is not itself revelation but tradition; and the truth of a 
tradition depends upon the narrator and can never be more 
than probable. 

A careful account of Herbert’s relation to the Deists is 
given by Lechler*. But Herbert’s influence upon religious 
thought was not entirely on writers of a negative tendency. He 
is quoted and followed by the orthodox Culverwell‘as well as by 
Blount and the deistical succession. Descartes, too, finds much 
piety and agreement with common sense in his religious views, 
and thinks they might be approved by orthodox theologians: 
though he is willing to leave the matter in the hands of the 
doctors of the Sorbonne’. It was when the controversy between 
Deism and orthodoxy had come to a head that Herbert was 
accused of atheism, or classed along with Hobbes and Spinoza 
as one of the “three great impostors” ® 

Herbert’s title to originality is twofold. He was the first 
to make a systematic effort after a comparative study of 
religions: but he had no idea of truth as an_ historical 


1 De Veritate, p. 130. 2 Thid., p. 39. 
3 Geschichte des englischen Deismus (1841). 
' Light of Nature (1652). 5 (ures, vit. 170, 


® Kortholt, De tribus impostoribus (1680), 
34—2 
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development and he looked upon all the historical religions as 
simply corruptions of the pure and primitive rational worship, 
In this way he anticipated the abstract form of rationalism 
prevalent in last century, and thought that truth could be 
got by sifting popular belief and selecting the points on which 
all men are agreed. 

His other claim to be regarded as an original thinker has 
received less notice. Yet he was the first writer who had any 
clear anticipation of that Critical method by means of which 
Kant gave a new direction to modern thought’. It must be 
remembered, however, that he does not anticipate the leading 
idea of Kant’s criticism—the idea that objectivity itself is a 
creation of subjective function. Object and subject were 
regarded by him as independent but in complete harmony with 
one another. The subjective notion must therefore have a 
corresponding reality; and, by an easy transition, he let the 
witness of common consent serve as his test of truth instead of 
the analysis of consciousness. And it is chiefly on this account 
that his philosophy has had so little direct effect upon the main 
current of European speculation. 


1 This is seen by Lechler (Geschichte des englischen Deismus, p. 37 ff.) 
though, in contrasting Herbert with Kant, he does not draw attention to 
what seems to me the fundamental difference (cf. p. 43 n.). 
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V.—ASSIMILATION AND ASSOCIATION. (II.) 


By JAMES WARD. 


In resuming after some interval this endeavour to determine 
more precisely the characteristics and mutual relations of these 
processes it may be well to retrace a step or two. The laws 
and forms of association had been carefully studied before any 
very serious attempts were made to analyse the apparently 
elementary process of immediate cognition, or simple percep- 
tion. And when at length this was attempted, it was natural 
to try first to explain the complexity discovered—as other com- 
plexities were explained—by the potent formulae of association. 
For perception being regarded as a “ presentative-representa- 
tive” process, the connexion between its two constituents, it 
was held, must be due either to association through similarity 
in some form, or to association through contiguity. But for 
association of any sort, if the word is to be used with any 
propriety, we must have two distinct factors—a presentation 
reproducing and a “memory-image” reproduced. In ordinary 
cases of simple perception, however, this duality cannot be 
discovered. Still it is evident enough in all forms of mediate 
recognition. Moreover no sharp line can be drawn between 
recognition that is clearly mediate and cognition that is pos- 
sibly immediate. But now when we proceed to examine the 
prevailing expositions of association, we remark that under one 
name or other a subsidiary process is invariably presupposed, 
which seems identical with the “assimilating” process found in 
perception. It is thus obviously premature, possibly no better 
than explaining in a circle, to resolve this immediate cognition 
into “subconscious,” automatic or instantaneous association ; 
and this holds apart from any other objections there may be to 
such explanations. 

We are bound then to examine separately this elementary 
process, which till recently has been so summarily disposed of as 
“association through perfect identity.” The present A,, it was 
said, “revives” the former a,+a,+4,... and instantly “fuses” 


_} Two perplexing misprints may at the same time be corrected :— 
Mind, N.S. ii. p. 351, 2nd paragr. line 5, ‘psychological’ should be ‘psycho- 
physical’; p. 357, 2nd paragr. line 2, ‘resource’ should be ‘ recourse.’ 
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with them. But not only are these most inapposite metaphors 
devoid of all evidence but they are futile into the bargain. 
The notion of identity proves here nothing but a pitfall for the 
unwary. There is no warrant for such an association of identi- 
cals, and in fact no meaning in it. The process of assimilation 
depends on repeated impressions, no doubt, and can be per- 
fected only by such repetition, but it does not itself “drag at 
each remove a lengthening chain.” The sun may shine in- 
numerable times on an insensitive stone and each time with the 
same result; but a sensitive subject is changed by every im- 
pression to which it responds. To attribute this change to past 
events that are “revived” on subsequent occasions, everybody 
must see on reflection to be nonsense. Neither is it the 
“fusion” of a new presentation with an old one qualitatively 
identical with it. For the old was presented to an inex- 
perienced, while the new is presented to an experienced, per- 
cipient : in the one case he was only sensitive, in the other he 
is cognisant. Provided the percipient has attained to a suf- 
ficiently advanced stage of mental development he may recognise 
what he perceives as the same as, or like to, something he has 
experienced before ; and when this happens he can also “ ideally 
picture” or “remember” such experiences. But this does not 
happen in all cases even for such a percipient; and unless 
it does happen we are not entitled to speak of “free” ideas or 
memory images as the representative factors concerned. Only 
when there is recognition or remembrance are these ideas 
essential. But with percipients at a lower level of development, 
and in mere cognition, we have no evidence of such free 
memory-images: the representative process, whatever it is, at 
least in these cases falls short of such ideation or true memory. 
The question is :—May not this simpler process be the source from 
which memory-images as separate and distinct presentative ele- 
ments first take their rise? Any adequate discussion of this 
question has been hindered by the confusion of retentiveness 
and reminiscence: of this we have a glaring instance in Dr 
Bain’s identification of retentiveness with contiguous associa- 
tion’. But it has been hindered too by the psychophysical 
hypothesis—for which also Dr Bain, among many others, stands 
sponsor—that the seat of ideas is the same as the seat of 
sensations. For it is part and parcel of this hypothesis to 
sustain the Humian doctrine that ideas are but faint copies of 
original impressions—a doctrine that makes it almost super- 
fluous to inquire how ideas arise. A brief review of the reasons, 
physiological and pathological that have combined to bring this 


1 Cf. former article Mind, N.S. 1. p. 358. 
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hypothesis into comparative discredit-——to say the least—will 
serve to open up this inquiry. ; f 
We may begin with the important distinction, to which 
laboratory experiments and pathological observation have in- 
dependently led, between so-called “psychical,” and so-called 
“cortical,” affections. This terminology, due to Munk, is ex- 
asperating, but any attempt to amend it here might seem to 
beg the question in debate. The point to keep in mind is that 
both affections are central, the peripheral organs and nerves 
remaining always intact’. The most instructive cases are 
those in which sight is concerned, as in “ psychical blind- 
ness” (Munk’s Seelenblindheit); under this, word-blindness 
(dyslexia, alexia) and note-blindness (inability to read music) 
may be ranged as special cases. As parallel affections of hear- 
ing we have word-deafness and tone-deafness; and finally in 
what has been termed apraxia or asymbolia we have cases 
where, in consequence of central lesions, the patient is non 
compos mentis without being in the strict sense paralysed, 
deluded or insane. As the facts of psychical and cortical blind- 
ness are best known and have been most carefully investigated 
it will be well to keep mainly to these. The cases seem to 
pass gradually from one extreme in which the defect is almost 
purely one of sensation Le. “cortical” to the other in which it is 
wholly or chiefly ideational or “psychical.” Thus in the now 
classic case of Charcot’s? we have a man possessed of a very 
exceptional visual memory not merely losing the visual images 
he once had but unable to acquire new ones: this man could 
sort coloured wools correctly but could not picture the colour of 
his wife’s hair though he knew that it was called black. On 
the other hand in a recent case of Siemerling’s*, a patient who 
had lost all colour sensations and saw everything in mono- 
chrome could still perfectly well remember and imagine colours 
and coloured objects. Sometimes not only is there no serious 
affection of colour sense or visual acuteness but visual memory- 
images also are for the most part retained, so that old scenes 
“an be recalled and familiar objects or persons accurately de- 
scribed; and yet the recognition of them is no longer possible 
when such persons or objects are actually present. In these 
cases, that is to say, there are “free ideas” in Hoffding’s sense 
but there is no visual cognition or assimilation. Sometimes the 
gap is still greater : the more concrete memory-images are lost, so 


! Eventually, of course, they degenerate for want of use. 

* (Luvres completes de J. M. Charcot, tome iii. pp. 177—189, given in 
an abridged form by Prof. James, Psychology, ii. p. 58. 

bi Fall von sogenannter Seelenblindheit,” Arch. f. Psychiatrie, xxi 
p. 291 ff. 
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that particular things can neither be described nor recognised, 
yet general images are still retained. Thus in a very instruc- 
tive case of Groenouw’s!, the patient, a sculptor, could see that 
a certain statue set before him was a Mercury but did not 
identify it as one that he had himself modelled; nor could he, 
when urged to do so, give any detailed description of his own 
work. He could draw a picture of a sofa but not of the par- 
ticular sofa in his own room. He could distinguish a church 
from a theatre, but owing to his inability, for the most part, to 
recognise particular churches or theatres and the like, he could 
not find his way alone. 

We may agree to distinguish provisionally four forms of 
presentation, (1) the sensory impression, (ii) the so-called “ re- 
vived impression” which is said to fuse with this in perception, 
ie. “the representative element” of perception, (iil) the true 
memory-image of mediate recognition and (iv) general images, 
the representative element in conception. The facts of psychical 
blindness, then, seem to prove that these four are so far in- 
dependent and distinct as to allow of any one or more being 
extinguished, in consequence of cerebral lesion, the rest still 
remaining substantially intact. If now it were possible to 
adduce unequivocal anatomical evidence that these several 
lesions have distinct centres the controversy would be at an end. 
This is not the place to discuss such evidence in detail, but it 
may safely be said that there are no facts incompatible with 
the distinction of seats, while there are many that strongly 
support it.» Of course it is not likely that there will be any 
wide separation between the higher sensory centres and the 
centres for the corresponding memory-images, for example: 
both might even belong to the same convolution though pos- 
sibly to different layers of its cortex. But unless there 1s some 
distinctness, then—as Prof. James seems to contend *—double- 
sided cortical lesions that make one stone-blind ought to destroy 
one’s visual images. They might, of course, do this, and yet the 
hypothesis that impressions and images have distinct seats 
remain possible; for the more intimately two centres are 
connected the more liable they must be to joint inquiry. If 


1 “Ueber doppelseitige Hemianopsie centralen Ursprungs,” Arch. f. 
Psychiatrie, xxiii. p. 356. 

2 Some 30 cases are tabulated and discussed in an excellent article by 
Prof. Friedrich Miiller in Archiv fiir Psychiatrie, Bd. xxiv. pp. 856—917 : 
Two of them are very interesting new cases of his own. An important 
work dealing with the whole subject by Vialet (Les centres cérébraux de la 
vision et Vappareil nerveux visuel intra-cérébral) has recently appeared, but 
I have not seen it. From a notice of it by Ziehen I gather that it supports 
the distinction of seats here maintained. 

3 Principles of Psychology, i. p. 51, note. 
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however there is no such concomitant variation in presentational 
and representational affections, the hypothesis of a single seat 
is seriously jeopardised. The facts certainly seem against any 
such concomitant variation. As I understand, there are cases 
in which sudden and complete blindness has ensued in con- 
sequence of cerebral haemorrhage and the like, “optical memory” 
being still retained’. And in less serious cases the affection, as 
has been said, is sometimes preponderantly sensory and we have 
cortical blindness, while at other times it is preponderantly 
ideational and we have psychical blindness. A concrete example 
or two will make this clearer. One of Miiller’s two patients 
was asked to describe a fork: she showed how big it was 
and stated that it had a wooden handle at one end and at the 
other two or three steel prongs. A fork was then and there put 
before her; but, though her eyesight was perfectly adequate 
for the purpose, she was unable to say what this fork was*. 
Again a patient of Wilbrand’s bethought her one day to ascer- 
tain whether a certain large and gaily coloured vase, which she 
set much store by, was still safely in her possession. She 
went accordingly to the cabinet in which it was kept, but 
looked and looked in vain; yet in truth the vase was there 
before her all the time*. In the remarkable case so fully 
described by Lissauer, the patient—who could write freely of his 
own accord or from dictation so long as he went straight on, that 
is to say wrote mechanically, but could not afterwards read 
what he had written—was in a hopeless puzzle how to draw 
a bottle or a boot. He could draw all the parts but could not 
connect them together. Thus he knew that a boot has a heel; but 
having finished the leg and the sole, these were unrecognisable, 
so that to put the heel in its place was out of the question, and 
after several vain attempts the task was abandoned. It seems 
clear that in all these instances visual memory-images of fork, 
flower-vase, boot, etc. were present to the several individuals 
concerned. If now “the imagination-process differs from the 
sensation-process by its intensity rather than by its locality” 
how was it that these pre-percepts did not fuse with the in- 
coming sensations, how came assimilation to fail? It is mean- 
ingless to refer in these instances to “ broken-down conduction,” 
except on the assumption of different localities, because the sen- 


1 Cf. Brain, xi. p. 141 f. 

® Miiller, 7. c. p. 866. Allowance must be made in these cases for the 
combined effect of diminished clearness and definition in vision and of want 
of intelligent interest or even of intellectual capability in the patients. 
Still the writers are for the most part fully alive to this. 

> Wilbrand, Die Seelenblindheit als Herderscheinung, 1887, p. 59. 

+ James, Psychology ii. p. 72. 
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sations were likewise present and intact’. But, of course, there 
are instances of psychical blindness characterised by failure of 
association rather than by failure of assimilation. It is for 
these that Lissauer proposes the name of “associative soul- 
blindness” while the others he would call “apperceptive or 
perceptive soul-blindness.” To take his own example—when, 
owing to some pathological process, the sight of a violin fails to 
revive memory-images of its tone, of the innervations and touches 
that fingering it would bring, of the sound¢ and utterance of the 
word ‘violin’ and so on, then we have psychical blindness due 
“to disturbances of conduction between the optical and other 
centres.” That all psychical blindness is of this latter kind is 
what Prof. James asserts but unhappily does not seriously 
attempt to prove. He seems content to regard the simpler form 
of apperceptive, or as we might call it, assimilative, soul-blind- 
ness as nothing but the result of “a psychological misapprehen- 
sion” on the part of “all the medical authors.” It is quite 
true that the psychology of medical writers is often “ peculiar” 
and nowhere more so than in questions that turn on the dis- 
tinction of sensation, perception and imagination. Very likely 
their psychology is the best for their purpose. At any rate, in 
this particular question as to the neural processes underlying 
representation, this distinction of seats, to which their facts drive 
them, seems to me to throw a flood of light on some of the 
obscurest problems of cognition. 

But now Prof. James is certainly mistaken when he says 
that “all the medical authors speak of mental blindness as if it 
must consist in the loss of visual images from the memory ”*. 
By the very instances to the contrary that he proceeds to cite, 
viz. the cases published by Wilbrand and Lissauer, he refutes 
himself. Disturbance or dislocation of the connexion between 
the seat of optical impressions and the seat of optical images 
will suffice to bring about failures in recognition. And in fact 
Wilbrand proposes to explain the defective recognition and 
orientation of his patient by a lesion in the left ideational 
centre of vision joimed with the lesion in the right sensory 
centre, which her left-sided hemianopsia made evident; the two 
lesions involving more or less irregularity of connexion between 
the impressions, received only in the left occipital lobe, and the 
memory-images, extant only in the right. This lady remarked 
with some surprise that with her eyes shut everything seemed 
as before and that it was chiefly the actual sight of her sur- 
rounding that confused her; whence she shrewdly inferred “ that 





1 T observe that Prof. James in referring to pre-perception allows himself 
to talk of “ideational centres.” See ii. p. 4389. And again i. p. 117. 
2 Psychology, i. p. 50. 
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we see rather with our brain than with our eyes.” But even 
the memory-images that remained were more or less wrecked 
by “the psychic storms’” that had swept away others. Thus 
‘she could not for some time divest herself of the idea that the 
bedroom adjoining her sitting-room was really the street and 
this “ preposterous notion,” as she called it, made her fear she 
might be insane. 

Persons affected with psychical blindness are usually old and 
nervously much shattered, so that information as to cases of 
recovery is neither copious nor very precise. But what infor- 
mation there is suggests a very close parallel with the gradual 
acquisition of visual percepts by persons congenitally blind who 
have been cured of cataract. The presence, however, of old 
memory-images more or less deranged and fragmentary gives 
rise in the psychically blind to a sense of utter strangeness and 
bewilderment from which those who have never seen before are 
comparatively free. But in both classes things seen one day 
are forgotten the next and are only after many repetitions im- 
mediately recognised. Thus Franz states that his patient did 
not know visitors again, unless they spoke, till he had seen them 
frequently. Similarly Wilbrand reports of the lady above 
mentioned that gradually the objects in her home lost their 
‘strange character, the ‘preposterous notion’ about her bedroom 
being in the street vanished, and she could even find the way to 
his consulting room alone. All the facts of this kind—and they 
would be very impressive if there were space to marshal them 
duly—point to some process of growth. But now the sensory 
element (i) is there all the time, of what then can be growth, if not 
of (ii) the so-called representative element in perception? I 
propose to return to this growth presently”. 

“Associative soul-blindness,” so far from being the only form, 
seems never to occur unless accompanied by the simpler, assimi- 
lative, form in some degree. The failure, so to say, is on both 
sides of the visual images, in their connexion with the sensory 
elements—Lissauer’s cortical lesion—as well as in their asso- 
ciations with the memory-images of other senses—Lissauer’s 
transcortical lesion. “It is in fact the momentary loss of our 
non-optical images,” says Prof. James, as if setting the medical 
authors right, “which makes us mentally blind: thus I am 
mentally blind, if seeing a bell, I cannot recall its sownd or tts 


! | borrow this phrase from an article on Forgetfulness (Mind, ii. p. 439) 
by R. Verdon, a most original thinker too early lost to psychology. One 
sentence of his that I have just noted might serve to point the moral of 
much that I have to urge in these articles: “In psychology the effects of 
events and the records of events have often become confused ” (p. 440). 

2 Cf. below p. 523. 
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name.” What truth there is in this remark had been already 
most clearly stated by Wilbrand, Freund, Lissauer and others. 
But it is not a truth that will enable us to identify the seats of 
impressions and images within the optical centre itself. The 
facts seem plainly to show that it is through the imperfection 
or difficulty in the reinstatement of the optical image that the 
associated non-optical images are momentarily lost. When a 
water-bottle is called a candlestick—there being no paraphasia 
—one can hardly say that only non-optical images are out of 
gear. 
In the ample particulars Lissauer gives of his patient such 
derangement or defect of optical images is evident in many ways. 
Thus a simple picture being put before him, a number of objects 
were successively brought and he was asked each time whether 
the picture and the object were the same or not. When the 
right object came he confidently identified it with the picture ; 
but beforehand would frequently hesitate, doubting, for example, 
whether the picture of a bottle had not some resemblance to the 
scissors or to a brush. “It cost him,” says Lissauer, “ distinctly 
more trouble to set aside a false combination of picture and 
object than it did to recognise the true one.” Tested as to his 
power to recognise familiar objects directly, he was right, I 
find, 15 times out of a total of 104: still more frequently his 
answers might be called approximately right, as when, for 
instance, a clothes-brush was taken for a cat, a mirror for a light 
and a square for “a three-cornered thing.” It was quite the ex- 
ception for him to say that an object was downright strange to 
him: his usual attitude was that of one failing to recollect what 
he knows that he knows—if such an expression may be allowed. 
When by touch or hearing he had corrected his mistake he could 
recognise the same object again after a short interval by sight 
alone. At least he would know that he had been recently tried 
with it. Thus he mistook a coffee-mill for an inkpot till the 
handle was turned, whereupon he exclaimed: “Ah! a coffee-mill.” 
After five trials with other objects the mill was reproduced and 
he at once remarked: “Have had that already once. Have 
quite forgotten what it is. Probably a hat machine.” Thus his 
impressions of sight usually did not suffice to reinstate his optical 
memory-images correctly and completely; and these, when re- 
instated, waned again with a rapidity characteristic of primary 
memory images or of new images with the very young or the 
very old. When the sight impressions were reinforced by touch, 
movement, sound or naming, recognition was immediate and 
normal. But there seems little room to question that this 
recognition did involve some restitution of optical memory- 
imagery which till then was more or less obliterated, and not 
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merely the addition of non-optical images to an optical image 
already complete, as Prof. James seems to intend}, 

In view of the host of new facts of this kind that mental 
pathology has recently brought to light, it is no longer true to 
say—if indeed it ever was—that the doctrine of two seats is an 
a priori assumption. The strong probability in its favour is 
increased by the forced and feeble character of most of the 
arguments now adduced against it. Great stress is commonly 
laid on the continuity of imagination and sensation as displayed 
especially in hallucination. But this is really no argument at 
all. Those who now maintain different seats for sensation and 
ideation on the ground of pathological facts such as aphasia, 
hypnotism, psychical blindness and the like, no more deny the 
continuity of the two than they would deny continuity between 
the trunk of a tree and its branches. It is fruitless and 
antiquated to address to them an argument which was only 
cogent against a psychologist such as Reid. For he, of course, 
made a merit of insisting that sensation and idea were entirely 
distinct in nature, and therefore had no necessary connexion, 
though always conjoined by the will of our Maker in “that 
mysterious chain which connects the material world with the 
intellectual.” But Reid has done one good thing: he effec- 
tually disposed of the Humian doctrine that the idea is but 
a faint impression, the impression but a vivid idea. By Lotze* 
again it was still further demolished, though Dr Bain and Prof. 
James seem intent on retaining or resuscitating it. 

The question how impressions give rise to ideas, ideas not 
being faint impressions, is confessedly a very troublesome one, 
especially for an atomistic psychology. As already said, it has 
in fact been thrust out of sight by this hypothesis of iden- 
tical seats. In the preceding article I have tried to show that 


1 Uc, i. p. 50, ii. p. 73. 

2 Thus Stricker (Vorlesungen iiber Pathologie, Bad. iii. p. 636) concludes 
that memory and perception must necessarily depend on one and the same 
material substratum, have one and the same seat; because “in a place 
where as yet nothing has occurred, something new may occur but nothing 
can recur.” Elsewhere (Studien i. das Bewusstsein, p. 30) he remarks that 
it is absurd to suppose that a ganglion-cell A should remember what 
ganglion-cell B has felt! Much of the reasoning in Wundt’s article, Zur 
Frage der Localisation der Grosshirnfunctionen (Phil. Studien, vi. pp. 1 ff.) 
seems as regards this point equally captious and perfunctory, cnnaint as 
it is in other respects. In the present state of our knowledge it is little 
better than sanctimonious pedantry to cavil with such phrases as 
“perception-cell,” “ memory-cell,” and the like. They are at least compact 
and surely mislead nobody. 

3 Cf. Reid, Intellectual Powers, i. pp. 356 ff. ; Lotze, Microcosmus, Eng. 
trans. i. pp. 204 ff. 
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“association of ideas,’—as properly and generally understood 
has, so to say, no status till this preliminary question is cleared 
up. At any rate laws of association cannot answer it; they 
either take it as answered, or become themselves confused in the 
attempt to answer it. Indeed the question is one that human 
psychology cannot effectively deal with: it is rather a matter 
for comparative psychology or psychogeny, and involves more or 
less probable inferences from bodily structure to mental function. 
Lehmann’s well-meant endeavour to overturn Héffding’s position 
by laboratory experiments on human beings, and in particular 
his dictum that what is sound method in geology must be the 
only right method in psychology, is one more instance of the 
disregard of psychological principles that is apt to beset even 
good experimenters. “ Because Lyell in his Principles of Geo- 
logy was right in regarding the physical agencies that now 
shape the earth’s surface as the agencies that shaped it in the 
remote past, I, Lehmann, shall be right in regarding the 
mental process of a Danish student deciding whether he recog- 
nises a certain smell or not, as identical with the mental process 
whereby anywhere and everywhere impressions give rise to 
ideas.” This is the argument’. By parity of reasoning one 
ought to maintain that the amoeba has young and suckles them, 
or that the oyster sends its spat to a kindergarten. 

What we call our percept of a rose, an orange or a bell, is 
doubtless a very complex presentation: the inquisitive experi- 
menting of a child with its toys shows us the formation of such 
percepts in process. But have the lower animals any such 
percepts? The percepts of a fish, for example, differ so widely 
from ours that only trained and cautious observers can furnish 
even an approximately true “eject” of them. A fish can feel, 
see, smell, and even hear and taste; but it would be a grievous 
mistake to suppose that it has any percepts to which all these 
senses contribute as they contribute to our percept of an orange 
or a rose-drop. Taking voluntary movement as the index of 
psychical life it would seem that the fish’s movements are 
instigated and guided by its senses separately and not collec- 
tively. Thus a dog-fish according to Steiner seeks its food 
exclusively by scent; so that, when its olfactory bulbs are 
severed, 1t ceases to feed spontaneously. The same thing 
happens if it is deprived of its fore-brain, in which the olfactory 
lobes end. The carp on the other hand appears to seek its food 
exclusively by sight, and continues to do so just as well when 
the fore-brain is removed, the mid-brain, whence the optic nerves 


1 Wundt’s Philosophische Studien, vii. pp. 169 ff. 
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spring, seeming to be the chief seat of what intelligence it has’. 
Again Bateson observes :—“ There can be no doubt that soles 
also perceive objects approaching them, for they bury themselves 
if a stroke at them is made with a landing-net; yet they have 
no recognition of a worm hanging by a thread immediately over 
their heads, and will not take it even if it touch them, but 
continue to feel for it aimlessly on the bottom of the tank, being 
aware of its presence by the sense of smell. Soles, eels, and 
rocklings, moreover, have a clear appreciation of light and dark- 
ness, being always buried or hidden by day (unless food is thrown 
in), but swimming freely about the tank like other fish at night. 
When thus swimming at large they bury or hide themselves if 
a light be flashed upon them. Congers and loaches have some 
appreciation of moving objects, and occasionally snap at them, 
but their [sight] perceptions are extremely vague...”2. These 
observations—and they might easily be multiplied—seem then 
to warrant the inference that the percepts of a fish, in the main 
at any rate, are simple and not complex: smell eg. exclusively 
guiding the sole or dog-fish to food, and sight mainly sub- 
serving concealment. So far as this is true there would be in 
the experience of these fishes no object such that its sight would 
recall its smell, or vice versa; generally, that is to say, no 
percept of the form A+B. But we cannot even say that its 
simple percepts are of the form A or B, if by the single letters 
we mean distinct individuals, members of a class. Yet they are 
percepts and not mere sensory impressions, in so far as they 
are assimilated, or cognised. Of this we have plain proof in the 
motor response appropriate to them that is seen to follow. When 
there is no reaction, we may, if we like, infer sensation but not 
perception. Thus Bateson remarks that pollack, fishes with 
excellent sight “take no notice of a straight wire held up and 
waved outside the tank, but if the wire be bent into a sinuous 
curve like the body of a swimming worm, they will often dash 
at the glass in the attempt to seize it ”*. When a sense-impres- 
sion sets up movements that are plainly unfit we have no choice 
but to affirm sensation, but it must be unassimilated sensation : 
the rush of a moth into the candle is perhaps a suitable instance. 

The difficulty is, where perception is certainly present, to 
know how little is perceived; and it is here, as already said, 
that those who would argue from the Danish student to the 
dog-fish or the limpet are foredoomed to blunder. When the 


1 Cf. Steiner, Die Functionen des Centralnervensystems und thre Phylo- 
genese, 2te Abtheilung, pp. 50, 126; 19 f., 101. 

2 “The Sense-organs and Perceptions of Fishes,” paper in the Journal of 
the Marine Biological Association, N. 8. i. p. 239. 

3 J. ¢. p. 238, 
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casual. spectator at an aquarium sees dead sprats or shrimps 
thrown into a tank he is apt to assume that the fish who eat 
them recognise, as he does, a certain smell, taste, form, colour, 
consistency and so forth. But presently he may learn that the 
scent-led feeders among them, such as the rockling, circle 
round in narrowing spirals and finally gulp a stone on which 
dead sprat has been smeared; while sight-led feeders like the 
pollack will dart straight at and swallow the twisted strip of 
bright metal which anglers call a “spoon.” One would think 
that with time and adequate opportunities they might learn 
that all is not fish that glitters or has a fish-like smell, and so 
pause for some saving differentia that will exclude fraudulent 
imitations. To “associate” the glitter with the smell or the 
smell with the glitter would be a great step towards this. A 
very few instances would probably suffice to furnish a cat or an 
otter with some such minimum of sagacity. But a fish seems 
scarcely ever to grow wise. Yet the rockling can see, and the 
pouting can smell, its food’. Why then is it that they fail to 
associate important sensations that “recur together or in close 
succession” for them as much as for the mammal? Primarily, 
as already suggested, because the fish fails to unite them into 
a complex percept of a single object; and failing in this, he 
has no “memory-images” of these constituent sensations them- 
selves and no means of acquiring them. 

In explication of this view let us compare for a moment the 
brains of these two classes of animals. Both have the fore- 
brain and mid-brain, in which the senses of smell and sight are 
primarily localised; but the mammal alone has developed that 
important enlargement of the fore-brain commonly called the 
brain-mantle or cerebral hemispheres. By this acquisition 
the mammal secures not only complete centralisation, but as 
a further consequence of this, the capacity to initiate more 
complicated actions, and almost certainly too, the capacity to 
recelve sensory impressions of a more highly differentiated type. 
Yet again, these more elaborated sensations do not in the 
mammal occasion those more complicated reactions on any fixed 
or uniform plan. Finally, this development and all that it 
involves is both phylogenetically and ontogenetically a gradual 
and in the main an incomplete process. It is, of course, upon 
these grounds that biologists regard the cerebral cortex as the 
seat of memory, intellect and will. What psychologists of all 
schools are too prone to ignore is the psychological inter- 
pretation of the gradual development of this cortex in the 


1 Cf. Bateson, J. c. pp. 239, 247. 
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animal kingdom, and its gradual growth in the individual human 
being’. 

To be more detailed. Supposing the eyes of the fish (or 
even the rabbit) were as sense organs exactly like the human 
eye, we could not assume that the visual sensations in each 
were the same. The anterior corpora quadrigemina, the sole 
centre for vision in the fish and the main centre for vision in 
the rabbit, become, as we advance towards men, more and more 
exclusively centres for optic reflexes merely. On the other 
hand, part passu with this advance as the mid-brain sinks, 
the thalamus rises, in importance, the corpus geniculatum ea- 
ternum (and a portion of the pulvinar) becoming more and more 
intimately dependent on the supreme visual centre in the 
occipital lobe. Moreover these parts of the thalamus are said 
to be without direct motor connexions; so that Monakow, 
the ablest investigator in this particular department, has come 
to the conclusion that the entire function of this new 
primary optical centre is “to collect, arrange and adapt the 
excitations of the retina for reception by the higher centre 
in the occipital cortex”*. The visual sensations (or per- 
ceptions) of the higher mammals, most of all those of man, 
differ then from those of the fish (1) in partial elaboration 
by a subordinate centre, which is exclusively sensory, and 
(2) in the absence of equally definite and restricted motor con- 
nexions. Apropos of the latter difference a caution seems 
called for. Because the mid-brain is in man the seat of optic 
reflexes and because the sight of food or lure also depends 
on the mid-brain in the fish, it is held that the fatal, indis- 
criminating rush of the fish is also a mere reflex, and not a 
voluntary, act®. Such an inference, though certainly plausible, 
is, I cannot but think, in the main false. The fish too has 
optical reflexes as in swimming aside to avoid a stone. The 
stone is seen but he is not aware of it as he is aware of his 
mate or his prey; and it is seen without feeling, whereas his 


1 Mr Spencer and G. H. Lewes are brilliant exceptions. Romanes, who 
essayed to follow their lead, would have had more success if he had known 
some psychology and paid more attention to physiology and less to anec- 
dotes. 

2 ©. von Monakow: “Experimentelle u. pathologisch-anatomische Un- 
tersuchungen iiber die optischen Centren u. Bahnen,” Archiv f. Psychiatrie, 
xxiv. pp. 258 f. Cf. also Reinhard, “ Zur Frage der Hirnlocalisation,” ib. 
xviii. pp. 482 f.; Edinger, Vorlesungen iiber den Bau der nervisen Cen- 
tralorgane der Menschen u. der Thiere, 4te Aufl. pp. 112 ff. Foster, Test- 
book of Physiology, 5th ed. § 673. 

3 In avoiding and exposing the opposite extreme of too close approxi- 
mation to deliberative volition, Prof. James seems to come very near to 
this view. Cf. Principles, ii. p. 384. 
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whole mental attitude on sighting his partner or his food is 
one of marked excitement and interest. Moreover some human 
actions—that of a hungry man finding a loaf, for example—are 
quite as prompt and void of all signs of deliberation and yet are 
assuredly not reflexes. Voluntary (or interested) attention 
belongs to the fishes’ perceptions—or apperceptions, as some 
would say—as truly as it belongs to ours; though with 
the fish it may never pass beyond the rudimentary stage. If 
such active element were entirely wanting, it is hard to 
see how assimilation could have any psychological meaning’. 
The essential point, then, is not that the fish’s volitions are 
really reflexes; it is that, in the course of neural (and mental) 
development, the mid-brain and the basal ganglia generally 
surrender their higher functions as fast as the cerebral hemi- 
spheres are fitted to undertake and to develope them. 

But when we advance beyond “ sensori-motor ” psychoses that 
simulate reflexes, what account can be given of assimilation ? In 
other words, if a fitting motor response is still to be the sign of 
assimilation, what new form does the active element assime when 
the sensory impression is described as without definite and re- 
stricted motor connexion? A precise answer to this question is 
still to be found, but for our present purpose a general indication 
of this activity will suffice. It is of course attention ; but atten- 
tion of that spontaneous, selective and concentrated form to 
which the lower vertebrates never attain, and which is first clearly 
shown in the inquisitive curiosity observable in the child and 
the monkey, or perhaps in the kitten and the lamb. How far it 
consists in the arrest of the diffused movements to which 
unrestrained excitations lead, or in the inhibition of competing 
presentations generally; how far it involves reinforcement by 
definite adjustments of sensory organs; how far it presupposes 
a supreme “organ of apperception” of its own—are questions we 
can quite well leave aside. We may at least be sure that such 
intellective activity and interest entail motor responses of some 
sort and in this sense would constitute with its object a com- 
plete psychosis, though no external indication of movement 
were forthcoming. But it is worthy of remark that in the ges- 
tures and vocal utterances to which this interest leads, we have 
not only outward signs of true activity but probably also one 
chief source of language, the most potent of all instruments in 
the elaboration of “free ideas.” Three points at least are clear 
and for the present inquiry of the first importance :—(1) This 
spontaneous interest in impressions, to which there is no 
organised reaction, is most conspicuous where cerebral develop- 


1 Cf. former article, p. 360 f. 
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ment is highest; and it is most intense while cerebral growth 
is at its maximum. (2) Steadily, as this growth proceeds, will 
the precision and definiteness of assimilation or perceptive 
cognition be found to increase. (3) Concomitantly with in- 
creased differentiation on the cognitive side there is a parallel 
advance from voluntary movements that are vague and diffusive 
to such as are performed with agility and exactness. In fact for 
our present inquiry these two processes may be regarded as 
one and the same. 

Our knowledge of the brain-changes that take place during 
this growth is far from complete. Still enough, I think, is 
ascertained to show that they are distinct from, and on the 
whole preliminary to, those cerebral changes that specially 
accompany the association of ideas. It is by this time pretty 
clearly made out that the latter has its first physical basis in 
the fibrae propriae or “association fibres” that begin in one 
convolution and end in another, and are therefore confined to 
the cortex’. But the growth with which we are for the 
moment concerned is that of the projection-fibres of the corona 
radiata connecting the cerebral cortex with the lower centres, 
and indirectly, through them, with the periphery. Now the 
patient investigations of Flechsig have shown that these fibres 
at the time of birth are still without the white medullary 
sheath, the presence of which may be taken as evidence of 
functional efficiency; whereas the tegmental fibres, which 
minister to subcortical reflexes, have acquired their sheaths 
in the early months of foetal life; while the fibres of the spinal 
cord and oblongata become perfect even earlier still. Not 
until several months after birth do the radiating fibres pro- 
ceeding to the cortex appear as white as they remain through 
life. Step by step as these fibres take possession of the 
cortex, the medullary substance begins to spread along the 
lines of the association-fibres lying within it. “This order 
of development,” says Meynert, “marks the functional growth 
of the cortex; for the functions of the association-fibres are 
necessarily secondary to the stimuli from the outer world, 
conveyed to the cortex by the radiating nerve-tracts from the 
brain-axis”*®. This sort of ontogenetic evidence of the gradual 
maturing of the cerebral projection-system and of its priority 
in development to the association-tracts, ceases to be available 


1 The temporal lobes alone are connected in this way with all other 
parts of the cortex, a fact which is the anatomical counterpart of the asso- 
ciation of words and things. Per contra the so-called “rhinencephalon” 
among primates is correspondingly contracted, in keeping with the 
diminished intellectual value of the sense of smell. 

* Meynert, Psychiatry, translated by B. Sachs, p. 259. 
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within the first year, owing to the impossibility of observing 
local changes, once the whole corona radiata has assumed a 
uniform tint. But on the other hand, when we consider how 
much the infant mind has accomplished in the way of sensory 
cognition and purposive movement in that time, even this 
evidence becomes amply sufficient to establish what I have 
called the functional view of assimilation and to discountenance 
the attempt to explain such cognition atomically or chemically by 
the fusion of an associational series of the form a,+a,+...+dy1. 
The notion that the human infant is furnished at birth with an 
apparatus of “centripetal” and “centrifugal” nerves passing 
continuously to and fro between their peripheral endings and 
the hemispheres like so many telegraph wires, the first “nerve 
current ” producing an impression to be afterwards reproduced 
as an idea—is as hopelessly at variance with physiology as it is 
false psychologically. 

To say nothing of the fact that neurologists are now agreed 
that the so-called nerve-fibre is structurally a part of its nerve- 
cell and that nerve-cells are never united together; leaving out 
of account too the intervention of lower centres, in which 
excitations may in various ways be profoundly modified—we 
have only to examine a section of the cerebral cortex itself and 
to reflect that this too is undergoing structural differentiation 
for years after birth, to lose all conceit with the notion that life 
begins at once with definite impressions which straightway 
leave copies behind them and become familiar by mere cumula- 
tion of these. Of this differentiation within the cortex as 
shown by sections of the mature brain, Edinger remarks that it 
displays “a wealth of possibilities of combination between 
prolongations from cells in every quarter, such as the wildest 
fancy of speculative psychologists would scarcely dare even to 
dream of.” In view of the bald and meagre analysis of cog- 
nition that has contented us for so long, this remark might well 
seem ironical. Be that as it may, we have at present only to 
take note that this cortical differentiation is found to be in 
rapid progress during the first three years of infant life, after 
which time the microscope (for reasons mentioned above) ceases 
to detect further signs of the development of medullated 
sheaths, Edinger, in common with neurologists generally, 
proposes to refer this development simply to the acquisition 
of “memory-images.” But it is just now our chief concern 


1 Cf. former article, pp. 353 ff. and especially p. 357. 

2 According to Vulpius, “ Ueber die Entwicklung u. Ausbreitung der 
Tangentialfasern,” Arch. f. Psychiatrie, xxiii. pp. 775 ff., it would appear 
that the development of these fibres in some convolutions is still pro- 
gressing as late as the 17th year. 
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to ascertain, if possible, how it is related to the preliminary 
process of assimilation. 

We cannot do better, on the whole, than begin with move- 
ment, leaving aside as far as possible the moot questions that 
beset the so-called “feelings of innervation.” It is at least 
allowed that our motor presentations answer, not to the con- 
tractions of single muscles,—these being effected directly by 
centres in the spinal cord—but to the coordination of a number 
of such movements—this co-ordination again being carried out 
by a subcortical centre and only initiated from the cortex. In 
the shape of reflexes there are numberless such coordinated 
movements perfect from the time of birth. These earlier, more 
“organized” movements Meynert proposes to call primary, and 
from them he distinguishes voluntary or “conscious” movement 
as secondary. The theory which he has ably maintained—and 
which in the main is widely, though not universally, accepted— 
is “that centripetal tracts connecting the cortex with sub- 
cortical centres, such as the thalamus, constitute the anatomical 
link in the chain producing secondary movements”; and “ that 
the sensations, which these reflex centres, in their capacity as 
subcortical sensory centres for motor sensations, transmit to the 
cortex,” constitute our motor presentations (Bewegungsvor- 
stellungen)'. Now it is the gradual acquisition of these motor 
presentations, or in other words the gradual shaping of the 
cortical motor centres, that answers to what is here called 
motor assimilation or facility. Anew to impress the fact that 
this process is gradual, the following statement of Meynert’s 
may be quoted :—“ He [Soltmann] has found that those regions 
of the cortex which if stimulated in the adult brain produce 
muscular movements are in newly-born animals unexcitable 
and ‘not yet motor’ in function. But as the reflex movements 
are perfect in these very young animals from the time of birth, 
we are doubly justified in believing that the reflex movements 
constitute the primary form of movements and that centres for 
the innervation of the secondary forms are established later, and 
are derived from the sensations of innervation connected with 
the former class of movements”*. Further it has been remarked 
that those abnormal discharges of the cortex of an epileptiform 
character, which in adults are restricted to one or more definite 
movements, appear in the young as diffused and general con- 
vulsions. Such a transition from the diffused to the definite 
cannot be described as an association of a series of identicals ; 
or indeed as association of any sort. On the physiological side 

1 Meynert, J. c. pp. 155 ff. : Cf. also H. Sachs, Baw und Thitigkeit des 
Grosshirns, 1893, pp. 122 ff. and 135 f. 

7 t.c. p. 166. 
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it is a case of structure differentiated by function, the result at 
the end of the process differing from the state at the beginning 
in the same manner as the chick differs from the egg. One 
psychological counterpart of this process is assimilation. New 
instances of the process, no doubt, may occur—with diminish- 
ing frequency and purity—throughout life; but it is a process 
mainly characteristic of life’s beginning. 

What is true of motor assimilation holds also of sensory 
assimilation or apperception!; though the evidence, if we treat 
the two forms independently, is not so clear, Anatomically the 
facts are the same, but we cannot ascertain by experiments 
such as Soltmann’s, or observe pathologically, precisely how a 
cortical sensory presentation—if the phrase may be allowed—is 
related to subcortical, “more organised ” sensations, or whatever 
we may call them. But ought we, in fact, to distinguish 
primary and secondary sensations on grounds similar to those 
on which Meynert distinguishes primary and secondary move- 
ments? Waiving the question as to the propriety of the word 
“sensation” in this connexion, there is, I think, ample justifica- 
tion for a parallel distinction. To the complex structural 
arrangements in primary sensory centres may reasonably be 
referred the so-called instinctive percepts of the lower animals, 
of which we have ample evidence*. Even when we hesitate to 
identify these with such complex percepts as human beings 
would have in like circumstances’, still as they involve elements 
of form, position and the like, they must be accounted in some 
sort perceptual or objective. What the subcortical centres con- 
join, the cortical centres—if we follow the analogy of movement 
—are not likely, in the first instance 4, to disjom. But if so, the 











1 Benno Erdmann contends that Apperception in Herbart’s sense 
should be restored to take the place of Assimilation. Cf. “Zur Theorie 
der Apperception,” Vierteljahrsschr. f. wissenschaftl. Philosophie, x. p. 316. 
It is no doubt a useful variant sometimes. 

* Cf. former article, p. 356. 3 Cf. above p. 518. 

4 An interesting reflexion suggests itself here on which we may dwell for 
a moment. We often consciously analyse what we have never as consciously 
synthesised and sometimes we can even actually separate elements that 
we never normally experience apart. There are many tricks of move- 
ment on which some people pride themselves that are of this sort. Helm- 
holtz’s resolution of vowel-sounds and of musical notes is another instance 
on the perceptive side. A still better instance perhaps, in that it inciden- 
tally confirms the account of perception here given, is the improvement of 
local discrimination by practice. Again in a complex percept, or intuition, 
such as that of a rose seen or smelt, a familiar voice heard and the like, the 
ordinary man can be brought to verify the psychological resolution of such 
a cognition into presentative and representative elements. But by no 
means can we come by the experience, either presentatively or represen- 
tatively, of a mere sensation. The analysis then by which the notion of a 
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sensory presentations or “secondary sensations,’ which arise 
when secondary centres are differentiated, will be what we 
ordinarily call percepts and not what we ordinarily call sen- 
sations. In fact the pure sensation, so often regarded as the 
ultimate element of cognition, will be as much beyond the 
range of our direct experience as the elementary muscular move- 
ment is beyond the range of our direct volition. In the com- 
plete or apperceived presentation as in the complete or overt 
action, we must suppose, then, that the subcortical centres 
contribute whatever constitutes reality or actuality, of which 
intensity is one, but by no means the sole, characteristic’. In- 
terested or concentrated attention too is of the essence of the 
case, and also progressive definiteness in the presentations them- 
selves. But this psychical process, perfected pari passu with 
the differentiation of the highest projection system and its 
cortical endings, will not be a presentative-representation pro- 
cess, as associationists maintain. So far from later sensations 
reproducing memory-images of earlier ones, we should have no 
basis for reproduction till after the apperception level is reached, 
and then the memory-images reproduced would be images of 
earlier percepts rather than of earlier sensations. 

This earliest and purest assimilation thus briefly indicated, 
agrees, I believe, in the main with the theory of simple recog- 
nition which Héffding has discussed in such a fresh and lucid 
manner *. What Hdéffding has specially called the Bekannt- 
heitsqualitdt answers to the more subjective side of the process. 
This I ventured to suggest might be symbolised as AY, BY &c., 
inasmuch as this quality is no part of the content of the 
presentation recognised and is essentially the same for one 
presentation (A) as for another (B). It has been only in- 
cidentaily referred to here, as we were mainly concerned with 
the “tied” or implicit idea symbolised by the small letter in 

. 
Héffding’s bracket (A). But it is important to note that both 
the y and even this a come into existence through subject 
activity and interest and are not produced solely by the primary 
impression or A. No doubt A is regarded as active in reviving 
or reproducing a, i.e. on the associationist view; but here it is 


sensation has been reached is of a different order: to hypostatise such an 
abstract into a psychical atom or unit is apt to mislead us in any case ; 
and in my opinion it has grievously misled psychologists of what I have 
ventured to call the presentationist school. 

1 I would fain deal with this very important point more fully; but 
shall hope to return to it in a separate article. 

* I may perhaps be allowed to refer to my own summary statements, 
art. Psychology, Lncyc. Brit. p. 52. 
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rather a that is active in apperceiving and appropriating A‘. 
There are scores of impressions continually repeated that are 
yet never assimilated, because they are never interesting and 
therefore, so to say, never focussed. Reproduction like associa- 
tion presupposes assimilation and not vice versd. Of course, 
strictly speaking, till we get beyond assimilation the distinction 
of A and a@ is mainly an analytical distinction. The “tied 
idea” has no free existence and in actual apperception has no 
independent existence. Again, in view of the fact that free 
ideas are not mere faint impressions, our symbolism would be 
more perfect if the use of large and small letters from the same 
alphabet were avoided. Reality and ideality are different in 
kind and not merely in degree. 

But leaving these several points without further elaboration, 
we have to ask how free ideas, which alone are truly ideas—how 
memory-images properly so called—arise from such tied or 
implicit ideas. There is little or nothing in the process of 
assimilation taken by itself’, however far we suppose it per- 
fected, to lead to ideation or to memory. As already said ®, 
human beings are almost devoid of true imagery of tastes and 
smells, although their recognition of these is often extremely 
accurate. The smell of a rose will usually at once reinstate 
images of its form and colour, though the converse scarcely 
holds at all. We must then look beyond assimilation for an 
explanation of free ideas; and we find it at once in association 
by contiguity. Tied ideas associated as such* may set each 
other free from dependence on the projection-systems. To be 
associated it is not enough that two impressions shall occur 
f together or in immediate succession. B may follow upon A as 
physical event till doomsday, but it is only as A and B are 








a 
apperceived as in some sort one and connected, that (A) will 
hereafter reproduce b. From this point of view it is that we 








1 Tn insisting on this point as vital I fear I go further than Héffding 
lf would approve. On the one hand he lays, as I think, dangerous stress on 
} the physiological effects of mere repetition in producing re-arrangements 
of molecules &c.; and on the other he censures Herbart’s use of apper- 
ception as a confusion of the logical with the psychological! cf. Ueber 
i Wiederkennen wu. 8. w.; Vierteljahrsschr. f. wissenschaftl. Philosophie, xiii. 
I pp. 432 f, 452 f. 
2 The primary memory-image is merely evidence of the transition ; also 
anything deserving the name of “spontaneous recurrence” of zdeas as 
distinct from percepts is questionable. 

3 Cf. former article, p. 361. 
4 I venture to take it as proved that association in its neural aspect is 
exclusively a cortical function. Again psychologically I can attach no 
meaning to an association between sensations or between a sensation and 
an idea. 
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realise the psychological significance of the supreme centralisa- 
tion and efficiency of the cerebral hemispheres, previously re- 
ferred to as lacking in the fish and lower vertebrates'!. The 
occasion for such independent reproduction—at any rate till the 
association lapses into mere complication—is, in general, the 
presentation of A in the absence of B. Probably several in- 
stances of this conscious integration of A and B will usually be 
required before the association becomes fairly established, in 
other words before the presence of A leads to the preperception 
or to the expectation of B, and the like. As in the earlier 
process of assimilation, the projection-system and its cortical 
terminations take time to grow, so here with the association 
system: and here as there, structure is perfected by function. 
No doubt in actual fact the two advance together, the more 
fundamental process taking the lead. But this is familiar 
ground, details and illustrations would therefore be superfluous. 
On the other hand we still need to ascertain how far assimila- 
tion continues operative as a distinct process after the emergence 
of free ideas. The prevailing expositions which ignore or 
minimise assimilation as a fundamental preliminary to associa- 
tion are still further from acknowledging any interaction of the 
two processes in the more advanced forms of ideation *. 

The combination of assimilation and association just de- 
scribed answers broadly to the level of mental iife, below which 
we supposed the fish to remain, and to which we supposed the 
inferior mammals to attain. Though assimilation at this level 
is the result primarily of function and not of structure, is ac- 
quired and not innate, yet the several stages of the process, the 
events referred to as p,, Ps, ps* leave no psychical images or 
records, d;, @, @3, answering to them. So far our free idea is a, 
not an q@, or a, or a3, Whether by these indices we propose to 
mark time-order, as Dr Bain does; or, as Héffding, to indicate 
specific differentiae of secondary import *. It will be convenient 
to employ other indices for the latter, thus a’, a”, a”, &c. How 
now do we advance from this primitive a to true memory-images 
(@,, dz) or to members of a class (a’, a”)? As to the first—the 
formation of a memory-register—this plainly depends primarily 
upon contiguous association: both the accessories that give 
individuality to the event and the antecedents and consequents 
that determine its chronological position will be connected with 
it by this means. But the several members of such a series 


1 Cf. above, p. 518. 

? Prof. Sully’s Human Mind is an exception. The relation of both pro- 
cesses is there discussed with much care. Cf. vol. i. ch, vii. 

3 Former article, vol. ii. p. 348. 4 Lc. xiv. p. 52. 
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must consist of something besides supers and accessories. Cir- 
cumstances and collaterals imply a principal and a centre. In 
our daily experience we may note that vague or general recog- 
nition does not lead to reminiscence. I may recognise a 
stranger passing me as a German and no more; but observing a 
scar on his forehead, I am almost sure to remember a student’s 
duel where I saw such a wound given. Ifa, be a+/+m and 
a, be a+p+q, a being in these instances the chief presentation, 
this at least, if not its annexes, will require more specialisation 
than we have yet accounted for. And in point of fact, we find in 
children and in the higher animals many signs of free ideas and 
associations among these before we have evidence of true memory. 
But such free ideas are vague and meagre. It is from them how- 
ever that we advance to the more specialised forms, a’, a’, &c. 
In these, which in general seem presupposed in what I have just 
called the memory-register, assimilation, not association, appears 
again to take the lead. The very young child is said to call all 
men “ Father”: in dementia or delirium, the patient,—to borrow 
an illustration from Hughlings Jackson—* ceasing to recognise 
his nurse as a nurse, takes her to be his wife”, In the one case 
we have the differentiation of a into a’, a”, &., not yet evolved; 
in the other we have it dissolved again. The case of Groenouw’s 
sculptor, who could draw a sofa and recognise a statue of 
Mercury but could not draw his own sofa or recognise the 
particular statue he had himself modelled, illustrates this re- 
gression ; and there are familiar instances in plenty to be found 
in the records of aphasia and cognate mental affections. Such 
cases indeed have suggested to Dr Hughlings Jackson the 
distinction of inferior and superior perception. This vague 
inferior image (a) that confuses father and all other men, wife 
and nurse, seems to be the root or stem whence the more 
specific images (a’, a”) diverge as it were by proliferation: it is 
the psychological generality that precedes distinctions, not the 
logical generality that can only follow them. This later, logical 
(or epistemological) form, I have suggested’, might be symbolised 
as a: it is “abstracted” from the free ideas a’, a”, etc. into which 
the psychological a or AY has ramified. Here it is that lan- 
guage comes upon the scene; and if we had space to inquire we 
might find that as varying repetitions set free the psychological 
a, language sets free the distinctly generic image implicated in 
the several members a’, a”, a’”..., so bringing to light the one 


1 The Croonian Lectures on Evolution and Dissolution of the Nervous 
System, 1884, Reprint, from Brit. Med. Il. p. 8. It is deeply to be 
regretted that these masterly lectures are so little known to psychologists 
and that they exist only in such an inaccessible form. 

2 Former article, p. 358. 
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in the many, and at the same time rendering the many distinct’. 
In both these processes, of course, contiguous association is 
essentially concerned. And no doubt it. is very frequently in- 
strumental in the specialisation of our a itself, particularly 
when this exceeds the limits of a single sense. But in the 
child learning to distinguish letters from numerals or one 
letter from another, and generally in what is called “training 
the senses,” differentiation and assimilation make one process of 
growth. The process is not one of construction, comparable to 
the manufacture of a watch: it is much more akin to the 
steady increase in clearness and distinctness of a landscape as 
morning breaks. At first sight the child may still confuse M 
with W, the cowslip with the primrose and the cat with the 
rabbit: only on closer scrutiny do the differences “emerge.” 
When they do, the percept in question becomes more distinct 
and so more complex: but so far there is no association. 


The fact is, great as are the advances that psychology owes 
to the doctrine of association, the time has come to question its 
finality and to circumscribe its range. The restriction here 
contended for is one which the earlier writers on association 
fully allowed: association is wholly confined to ideas that to 
begin with are distinct and that to the end are separable’. 
The process by which ideas arise from impressions cannot then 
be explained by association. And for long no such explanation 
was attempted, but the practice of regarding ideas as traces, 
copies or residues of sensations prepared the way for such an 
attempt. In perception accordingly an impression A was said 
to revive the residue of its predecessors and to fuse with them, 
and this wholly mythical process was thereupon styled “associa- 
tion by similarity.” But now what we perceive we are also 
said to know or recognise. How is this aspect of perception to 
be explained? Recognition consists in noting the “ undistin- 
guishable resemblance” between A and a, is the answer of some. 
How this is possible if A and @ never are in consciousness as 
two is not explained. Others, more wary and alive to the 
absurdity of identification without difference, reply that. re- 
cognition depends on collaterals associated by contiguity. But 
they in turn are silenced by the inquiry how the passage is 
made from the present A to the said collaterals with which it 
has never been contiguous. The truth is Recognition has 
become an ambiguous word: it means simple cognition, and 


! Cf. former article, pp. 352 f. 
* Cf. Hume, Treatise, pt. 1, § 4, Green and Grose’s edition, vol. i. 
pp. 319 ff 
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it means what is literally re-cognition. What is properly cog- 
nition has, I suspect, been miscalled from a confusion of the 

earlier process, in which association and reproduction are mis- 
takenly assumed, with the later process in which they are 
certainly operative. This, which is strictly re-cognition (or 
mediate recognition, as Hiffding would call it) and depends on 
contiguous association, presupposes cognition (Hoffding’s im- 
mediate recognition). The association by perfect similarity o 
assimilation, as Mr Spencer actually terms it, which is re ra 
mount to cognition and on which contiguous association is 
shown to depend, is not really association at all. 

Looking at this assimilative process with an open mind, we 
are led by a closer study of mental and neural development to 
replace the mythical skein of a’s innumerable, to which every 
new A is supposed to devise a ghostly residuum, by the far 
more apposite conception of a function that is gradually ac- 
quired. We have not to do with the retentiveness of a waxen 
tablet but with the plasticity of a growing structure. The 
inchoate beginning so far from being reproduced is obliterated 
and superseded by the supervening detail, and even when the 
acquisition is complete, the perfect identity of the new with the 
old forbids us to talk of memory or ideas. The mere sense of 
familiarity or facility is then, not strictly a re-cognition, or 
identification of present impression and past image, but a 
subjective state partly active, partly emotional. But if percep- 
tion is thus a prior process to ideation and possible without 
it, how come ideas to arise? I am much more conscious of 
the importance of asking this question than confident of seeing 
how to answer it. Fully to grapple with it it would first be 
needful to ascertain carefully the special characteristics of 
percepts and ideas respectively. For this inquiry I have left 
myself no space here’. That ideation and true memory are 
distinctly higher functions continuous with but superposed upon 
the lower functions of perception and movement seems to me 
the conclusion to which we are led up by three independent 
lines of evidence :—(1) the facts of mental pathology above 
referred to; (2) the results of physiological experiment such as 
those of Munk and still more those of Goltz; and (3) the obser- 
vations of comparative psychology so far as it at present exists. 
The psychology that has till recently prevailed has been pre- 
vented from even asking such a question by the several con- 
fusions I have here endeavoured to bring home to it, viz. that of 
retentiveness (so-called organic memory) and reminiscence, that 
of assimilation and association, that of “sensory trace” and idea. 

i referred to it briefly in the art. Psychology, Lncyc. Brit. 
pp. 57 ff. 














VI. DISCUSSIONS. 


PLEASURE—PAIN. 


A wriTER should welcome skilful criticism even if he does not 
agree that it is valid, and I should not think it desirable to reply 
to Prof. Sully’s review of my book “ Pain, Pleasure and Aesthetics ” 
did I not think that certain of his objections are due to a miscon- 
ception of my views. If these views are worthy of consideration at 
all, it is certainly worth while to make their meaning clear, especially 
where it is probable that the obscurity is due to my own failure to 
emphasize sufficiently some specially important points. 

Prof. Sully says on p. 404, “When, however, Mr Marshall goes 
on with equal elaboration of argument to oppose the doctrine that 
pleasure and pain fall under the head of Emotion, he strikes one as 
taking unnecessary pains. To say as Spencer or Bouillier that 
Emotions are made up of elementary pleasures and pains is not to 
say that these are to be classed with Emotions.” 

Perhaps not, but my argument was aimed not at these particular 
writers, for Mr Spencer’s view especially is not at all clear to me, 
but at the general doctrine that Pleasure-Pain and the Emotions 
are to be classed together. Perhaps it might be claimed that this 
doctrine has never been distinctly stated and clearly defended by 
any master; indeed in its statement and defence its weakness at 
once becomes apparent: but the doctrine is surely implied in the 
writings of many thinkers. Prof. Bain has been teaching us for 
years that we must look for his fullest treatment of Pleasure and 
Pain in his volume on the “Emotions and Will”: and under the main 
heading “ 7'he Emotions” he gives us various sections, among them 
one concerning “The Emotional Characters of Feeling ”—under 
which he treats “‘The Physical Side and the Mental Side,” “The 
Physical Side of Pleasure,” “The Physical Side of Pain,” “ Feeling 
as Pleasure,” “Feeling as Pain,” “Feeling as Indifference”. Now 
surely all this implies “that pleasure and pain fall under the head 
of Emotion ” and I can scarcely see how I can be held to be taking 
“unnecessary pains” when I undertake to oppose this doctrine, if I 
disbelieve in it. 

Prof. Sully himself in his book “The Human Mind” (see his 
table of contents), devotes Chapter XIII. to the consideration of 
“Feeling: Pleasure and Pain,” and Chapter XIV. to “Feeling: 
its Varieties and Development’”’: under which we find Section A 
devoted to “Sense Feelings, and treating of Pleasures and Pains 
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of taste, smell, touch, hearing, etc., etc.,” and Section B given to the 
discussion of the “ Emotions.” This surely seems to imply a view 
that the Emotions can be classified under Pleasure-Pain pheno- 
mena. 

Prof. Sully says (p. 406) that I take no account of ‘an Emotion 
so simple and universal as the disappointment of expectation.” This 
indicates I fear that he did not read my Appendix I. to Chapter V. 
concerning “ Pains of Restriction” ; which I regret exceedingly, as 
I had hoped to receive some criticism from him on my treatment of 
the difficult problems there discussed. I do not think that Dis- 
appointment is to be looked upon as an Emotion ; although it is an 
important algedonic state, and is usually coupled with instinctive 
reactions, the mental side of which, ie., their “instinct feelings,” 
under the proper conditions of fixity, give us what we term an 
Emotion. 

Prof. Sully in the whole series of remarks in the first half of 
p. 406 seems to have overlooked the fact that I hold that the “ Art 
Impulse” is a blind impulse, carrying with it no notion of the end 
to which it tends ; just as all Emotions arise without thought as to 
their function in relation to the development of individual or race. 
I have mentioned this in many places. See pp. 99, 100, 105, 164. 

I do not take as much interest relatively in the acknowledgedly 
vague physiological theory as my critics in general seem to think I 
do; in fact they reflect in most cases their own special interest 
which leads them away from introspection and in the direction of 
neurological consideration. But it is perhaps worth while to note, 
in reference to what Prof. Sully says on p. 407, that, under the 
theory, fatigue pain may arise “ by persisting in a moderate amount 
of stimulation,” provided however that this stimulation calls for 
more reaction than would be possible as the resultant of normal 
nutritive absorption, leaving out of account the surplus stored force 
used up gradually (and with pleasure) at the beginning of such 
“persisting stimulation.” In the case of great increase of stimu- 
lation the surplus stored force, if there be any, is at once used up, 
and we very soon obtain the conditions which arise only after a con- 
siderable time where the slightly hypernormal but persistent stimulus 
occurs. 

As to pleasure, under the theory, “the increase of stimulus, the 
state of the organ being assumed to remain unchanged, will within 
certain limits cause greater pleasure by exciting greater activity” 
and this because the increase of stimulus will call forth into action 
more of the surplus force which is stored up. ‘Surely habitual 
actions of a moderate amount have their modest quantum of pleasure” : 
yes surely ; but, if I am right, only if they occur after the organs 
involved have been rested so that the moderate stimuli draw into 
action some surplus stored energy. 

Prof. Sully on p. 408 evidently fails to comprehend my view 
and I cannot help thinking that this is to some extent because 
he conceives of pleasures and pains as themselves revivable. I hold 
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that the pleasure (or the pain) is a quality of the mental “content”: 
which latter is revivable and which revival may be pleasant (or 
painful) or it may not. Consequently, it scarcely represents my 
view to say that “a feeling only has aesthetic value when we can 
revive it afterwards.” My contention is that each pleasurable 
element is a part of the aesthetic psychosis of impression, but that 
only those elements that are revived in pleasurable phase are judged 
to be aesthetic. 

Again: I surely have never implied “that the artist aims not 
at a pleasurable presentation but rather at a presentation which 
when recalled shall contribute pleasure.” He usually acts, as I have 
said above, entirely blindly to work out his “ Art Impulse” and so 
far as he during his work becomes an observer, he is impressed as all 
observers are; for him as an observer all pleasurable impressions 
obtamed from his work fuse together into a mass of aesthetic delight. 
But when he asks himself the question whether his work is beautiful 
it is another matter entirely: then it is that in the psychosis of 
judging he finds that the revivals of some of the elements that he 
calls pleasurable are really indifferent or positively painful and are 
to be judged to be non-aesthetic. 

T cannot imagine what I can have said to lead one to think that 
I would not agree with my critic when he says “ Does not fine colour 
combination owe its value to certain positive conditions and not 
merely to the avoidance of repressive pain of shock?” for I have 
made a special discussion of “Positive Aesthetic Laws” under 
which I include the effects of contrast and harmony (see p. 332 
especially), etc., etc. ; my contention in reference to harmony which 
Mr Sully quotes was merely intended to show that it could not be 
made a basic principle, although its importance as a positive principle 
is acknowledged. 

If Prof. Sully had examined my sections on pp. 319 ff. he would 
have found there a treatment of the “Avoidance of Pains of Excess,” 
and would not have found it necessary to “suggest to Mr Marshall 
that the ugly offends us not merely by way of repression,...but by 
way of excess of activity.” 

In closing this brief reply I desire to express my obligations 
to my critic for the care which he has given to the consideration 
of my work. 

Henry Rutcers Marsnatt. 
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An Essay concerning Human Understanding. By Joun Locke. 
Collated and annotated, with prolegomena, biographical, critical, 
and historical. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxford, Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. In two volumes. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1894. Pp. exl, 535 and 495. 


Dr CAMPBELL Fraser is to be congratulated upon the completion 
of his long meditated task, the result of which is contained in the 
two handsome volumes now issued from the Clarendon Press. The 
project of an annotated edition of Locke’s Essay formed by him 
many years ago, was abandoned for a time under the conviction of 
the inadequacy of such an undertaking as a substitute for an edition 
of the Collected Works ; revived again, it has been at last carried to 
completion in the increased leisure following upon his release from 
the duties of the professional chair. The need of a worthy edition 
of Locke is one which has long been felt, and has indeed constituted 
little short of a national disgrace. We cannot therefore but be glad 
that Dr Fraser has reconsidered his second thoughts, and since he 
felt unable to undertake the editing of the Works, has given us this 
first critical edition of the Essay. Needless to say, he has brought 
to his task those indispensable requisites for an interpreter of Locke, 
careful study and broad sympathetic insight. The result is the 
production of the fullest and fairest presentation of Locke’s thought 
that has yet appeared, 

It is impossible to contemplate the volumes before us without 
instituting a comparison between them and Dr Fraser’s now classical 
edition of Berkeley. And if it cannot be said that the Editor has 
been as completely successful in his later as in his earlier achieve- 
ment, this is no doubt almost entirely due to the greater difficulty 
of the undertaking and to the exceptional demands which Locke 
makes upon an expositor. Berkeley could be trusted to tell his own 
tale to an extent which is impossible with his predecessor. The 
thought of the Irishman is simple and direct, and mainly consists in 
the development and defence of a single great idea. In the Essay 
concerning Human Understanding we have his point of departure, 
given which we require but little more for a full comprehension of 
the historical relations, of his speculation, at least in its earlier and 
more characteristic form. In the case of Locke, however, both the 
critical and the historical problems assume a much greater complexity. 
In place of the steady pursuit of a single principle, we have an 
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unsystematical attempt to beat the bounds of knowledge as they 
appeared to a cautious investigator in the 17th century, who was 
constitutionally more ready to follow out separately the various 
suggestions of truth that occurred to him, than to attempt the re- 
duction of them to a coherent unity. Even in its fundamental 
presuppositions the Essay has notoriously given rise to the most 
startlingly diverse interpretations. And although it be true that 
the numerous expositions and criticisms of Locke have scarcely ever 
been judicious, and have rarely rested on more than the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with his work, the source of this confusion 
must at last be sought in the Essay itself, or rather in the rudi- 
mentary stage of philosophical development which it represents. 
Locke was the first to single out the question of knowledge as a 
subject for critical consideration, and to place it in the forefront of 
philosophical enquiry ; but unfortunately he took the problem in 
hand without having made the preliminary analysis which was 
essential for its successful treatment. Psychology and Epistemology 
jostle each other in his pages ; questions of genesis, of content and 
of validity are found in the closest connexion with each other ; 
rationalistic and empirical tendencies exist side by side without felt 
contradiction. To disentangle these various threads, while at the 
same time showing how it was that they could appear to their author 
to form a structure “all of a piece,” is evidently a matier of no little 
difficulty. Nor is the difficulty less when we turn from the critical 
to the historical problem, and seek to determine and appreciate the 
intellectual influences under which Locke worked, a question to which 
but little attention has hitherto been directed. Even the relation of 
Locke to Descartes, the most important of his predecessors, is by no 
means of a simple or obvious character; and though discussed by 
Geil and Sommer, it is one which has not yet received adequate 
treatment. Dr Hertling has recently demonstrated in his volume on 
“John Locke und die Schule von Cambridge,” that in many points 
the doctrine of the Essay stands in closest contact with the current 
philosophical literature of the time in England, and it is probable 
that he has not exhausted this field of enquiry. .The existence of 
such influences, however, was for long hidden, and their detection is 
still hindered, by the absence of explicit reference to the work of 
others. Such was the literary habit of the age; while, no doubt, 
Locke’s professed contempt for a knowledge of the opinion of others, 
and the long period of time during which his chief work was pondered 
in his mind, both tended to obscure for himself the true historical 
relations of his work. 

Such being the nature and extent of the difficulties raised by the 
famous Essay, it is perhaps hardly to be expected that an Editor 
should succeed in dealing in an equally full and satisfactory manner 
with them all. Dr Fraser’s interest appears to have been less aroused 
upon the purely historical side, since it is here that his prolegomena 
and annotations will be found to afford the least assistance. Dr 
Hertling’s work is dismissed in a passing reference, in which the 
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opinion is expressed that the influence of the Cambridge School upon 
Locke has probably been overestimated by that writer, but no 
attempt is made to determine the precise relation between the 
doctrine of the Essay and this group of contemporary thinkers. The 
references in the notes to the works of other philosophers are mainly 
of the nature of criticisms and elucidations from Locke’s successors, 
although at times both elucidation and historical understanding 
could be attained simultaneously from his predecessors or contem- 
poraries. Thus quotations are given from the controversy carried on 
by Clarke with Liebniz on the nature of space and its relation to 
God, but no reference is made to the correspondence of More and 
Descartes upon the same subject, though it was clearly present to 
Locke’s mind in writing the more metaphysical passages in his treat- 
ment of the simple modes of space. By his annotations Dr Fraser 
has chiefly sought to render clear the meaning of the text, for which 
purpose they cannot fail to be found of considerable assistance, while 
he does not hesitate to point out what he conceives to be the weak 
points in his author or to supply suggestions of what appear to him 
to be needed corrections of his doctrine. It is, however, to the 
prolegomena which precede the text that we must look for a con- 
nected statement of the Editor’s conception of Locke and his teach- 
ing. 

The introductory matter is divided into three sections: (1) Bio- 
graphical, including a short account of the principal contemporary 
criticisms of the Essay which we would gladly have seen extended ; 
(2) Critical ; and (3) Historical, or the subsequent development of 
the position of the Essay by Berkeley and Hume. The second, which 
is also considerably the longest of these divisions, is that which most 
solicits our attention. The general point of view here adopted will 
of course be familiar to students of the volume on Locke already 
contributed by the Editor to Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics, but 
the agreement disappears when we come to compare the order of 
exposition as well as in the manner and fulness of treatment bestowed 
upon various points of detail. Recognising, what many have been 
so slow to perceive, that the centre of gravity of the Essay lies in the 
fourth book, for which the investigations of the earlier books are 
intended to prepare the way, Dr Fraser starts at once in his exposi- 
tion of Locke’s thought from the definition of knowledge as “the 
perception of the connection and agreement, or disagreement and 
repugnancy, of any of our ideas” (Essay, Bk Iv. Ch. 1,§ 1). Analy- 
sing this definition he finds that knowledge presupposes, first, ideas ; 
secondly, relations of connection or repugnance between ideas ; and 
thirdly, a perception of these relations: a separate treatment being 
accorded to each of these three elements. 

By adopting this order Dr Fraser succeeds in imparting to his 
exposition a freshness which is too often lacking in the work of 
commentators upon Locke, while in emphasising the importance of 
the investigation of knowledge in its concluding book he has placed 
the Essay in its proper perspective. Dr Fraser’s conjecture that “the 
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investigations proper to the fourth book were those which engaged 
Locke at the outset, and that those now appropriated to the other 
three were entered upon, when his conception of his enterprise 
became more extensive” (p. lvii), would indeed be misleading if taken 
without qualification to imply that the theory of the genesis of ideas 
was of the nature of an afterthought. The questions of the “original” 
and of the “certainty and extent” of human knowledge are found 
in immediate juxtaposition in the fragment dated 1671, in which, 
after stating his problem as “Intellectus humanus, cum cognitionis 
certitudine et assensiis firmitate,” he begins, ‘First, I imagine that 
all knowledge is founded on and ultimately derives itself from sense, 
or something analogous to it.” But although the tracing of ideas up 
to their “original” appeared to Locke from the first as an essential 
part of his undertaking, there can be no doubt that it was then and 
always subordinated in his mind to what we now know by the name 
of epistemological investigations. It was in these latter that he 
himself placed his claim to originality. Thus, in his second letter to 
Stillingfleet he tells us “ where, if anywhere, that itch of vain-glory 
was likeliest to have shown itself, had I been so over-run with it as 
to need a cure. It is where I speak of certainty, in these following 
words...‘I think I have shown wherein it is that certainty, real 
certainty, consists ; which, whatever it was to others, was, I confess, 
to me heretofore one of those desiderata which I found great want 
of.’” And the implication is the same whenever he attempts a com- 
parative appreciation of his own work. With this main purpose of 
the Essay the argument of the first book stands in immediate con- 
nection. Locke’s famous polemic is usually represented as having 
been intended merely to clear the way for the theory of the genesis 
of ideas which follows. In reality however it is primarily directed 
against the assumption of innate principles, and the argument is 
only turned against innate ideas as an a fortiori confirmation of this 
conclusion. That it does not receive its full positive complement 
until the fourth book has established wherein knowledge and cer- 
tainty consist is implied in the opening paragraph of the discussion. 
“Tt would be sufficient to convince unprejudiced readers of the 
falseness of this supposition,” we are told, “if I should only show (as 
I hope I shall in the following parts of this discourse) how men, 
barely by the use of their natural faculties, may attain to all the 
knowledge they have, without the help of any innate impressions, 
and may arrive at certainty without any such original notions or 
principles.” (Essay, Bk 1. Ch. 2, § 1.) Dr Fraser well indicates the 
broad general motive of Locke’s attack—“to explode prejudices, 
dispel empty phrases, and substitute rational insight for b/ind depen- 
dence on authority” (p. 87, Note 2)—though seeming to hold that 
philosophically it was little more than a pure ignoratio elenchi. A 
careful examination of Locke’s argument and a comparison with the 
minor philosophical literature of the age, would, I think, show that 
it was not by any means so entirely misdirected; while even 
against Descartes, it was not wholly without point. It should at all 
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events be borne in mind that Locke does not directly attribute the 
doctrine of an explicit innateness to his opponents, but rather offers 
it as a deduction from their expressions, as one of the ways in which 
a consistent meaning can be given to the theory, and the only one 
which will serve the purposes for which it was designed. 

Having analysed the presuppositions of knowledge as indicated 
in Locke’s definition, Dr Fraser proceeds to consider the review of 
the field of human knowledge which is contained in the fourth book 
of the Essay. Here again, and less happily I think than before, 
Locke’s order is inverted. The definition of knowledge having been 
laid down as the starting-point for the consideration of the whole 
theory of the Essay, we naturally expect to find Locke’s ideal of 
knowledge placed in the forefront in an interpretation of his views 
concerning knowledge. Now the ideal of knowledge for Locke lay 
in an intellectual intuition of the specific relations between ideas. 
This always forms the standard by which he tests the human power 
of knowing and reveals its limitations; to the heightening of this 
faculty he looks for an explanation of the superior intelligence of 
angels and of men in another state (Bk 1v. Ch. 17, § 14); while the 
divine understanding he conceives to consist in a complete and ever- 
present intuition of this character. Dr Fraser, however, treats first 
our knowledge of real existences, then our knowledge of ideas as 
coexisting attributes and powers of substances, and last of all our 
knowledge of the abstract relations of ideas, in which we certainly 
have the readiest exemplification of Locke’s definition of knowledge. 

A justification is apparently sought for the position assigned to 
our knowledge of real existences in the consideration that two such 
real existences—‘‘external objects” and “our own minds”—are pre- 
supposed throughout the Essay. This however is hardly to the point, 
since when tested by the criterion of knowledge our assurance of one 
of these is declared to come short of strict theoretical perfection. In 
his treatment of this subject, Dr Fraser does not always seem to 
distinguish clearly between Locke’s treatment of the question of the 
reality of knowledge and that of our knowledge of real existences. 
In respect to the inferences to be drawn from and concerning simple 
ideas, the argument of the eleventh chapter of the fourth book may 
appear at first sight to be but a repetition and elaboration of that 
of the fourth section of the fourth chapter, but such is far from 
being the case in the author’s intention. In the latter passage Locke 
seeks to show from the inability of the mind spontaneously to form 
a simple idea that our knowledge concerning simple ideas, whether 
of sensation, memory or imagination, is real knowledge, i.e. as he 
expresses it, more than “bare imagination.” This argument Locke 
conceives to hold good whether or not anything actually exists in the 
external world from which we could now receive the simpie idea in 
question, and would even be unaffected by the adoption of the Berke- 
leyan hypothesis concerning the nature of the external world. In the 
eleventh chapter, on the other hand, Locke affirms the implication in 
present sensation of the existence of something other than self or God, 
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the two real existences our knowledge of which, he holds, fully satisfies 
his criterion of knowledge. The distinction becomes of more import- 
ance when applied to our mathematical and moral knowledge, which 
Locke seeks to vindicate as real, though not concerned with real 
existences. Jt is sufficient to constitute real truth, he considers, 
if the ideas involved are ‘‘such as we know are capable of having 
a real existence in nature” (Bk Iv. Ch. 5, § 8); and our mathe- 
matical and moral ideas are regarded as being evidently of this 
character, even though nothing exactly corresponding to them may 
ever have had an actual existence. It is this reality of knowledge 
which Locke undertakes to make good against an imaginary op- 
ponent in the passage quoted by Dr Fraser near the commencement 
of his treatment of our knowledge of real existences. To say that 
the passage implies that “Locke himself sees that ‘connection 
and repugnance’ of abstracted ideas is construction of ‘castles 
in the air’” (Prolegomena, p. Ixxxiv) is, I think, likely to be mis- 
leading, since our mathematical and moral knowledge would seem to 
be involved in this condemnation, whereas Locke’s aim is to defend 
these among other departments of knowledge from the imputation of 
illusoriness on his principles. 

The fundamental purpose of the Essay, according to Dr Fraser, 
was to set a limit to the vain pretensions of dogmatism, and its final 
outcome an exaltation of faith as a guide in human affairs. In 
consequence of the emphasis laid by him upon this part of Locke’s 
thought Dr Fraser has, I think, scarcely dwelt sufficiently upon the 
more positive elements of his theory, and at times seems inclined to 
unduly depreciate these. The negative aspect of his work was un- 
doubtedly uppermost in Locke’s mind when he undertook the ex- 
amination of the problem which continued to occupy him for nearly 
twenty years before his speculations were made public, and maintained 
a prominent place in his scheme to the end. But it was impossible 
that as his task progressed under his hands his interest should not 
also be aroused on the more constructive side of his enquiry, and as 
we have already seen, it was in the discovery of what he regarded as 
a positive criterion of “certainty, real certainty” that he subse- 
quently took most delight. From a comparison of the first edition 
of the Essay with the later ones issued during his lifetime, it would, 
I think, too, appear, that after its publication it was the more positive 
and less sceptical side of his theory which Locke continued to develop. 
The capacity for demonstration of the mathematical and ethical 
sciences further exercised his thought (see the changes in Bk 1Vv. 
Ch. 2, §§ 2—10) ;' the broad assertion that we have “no knowledge 
of what combinations there are of simple ideas existing together in 
substances but by our senses” (Bk Iv. Ch. 8, § 9) received qualifica- 
tion ;* while most of the more speculative passages of the essay were 


! Dr Fraser omits to call attention to the fact that the last two and a 
half lines of the tenth section were added by Locke in the fourth edition. 

* The above is the reading of the first edition. In the second and 
subsequent editions the words “little or no knowledge” are used. This, it 
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introduced in the later editions which appeared during his lifetime :— 
e.g. the ideal of an ever-present memory of all one’s actions (Bk nu. 
Ch. 10, § 9); the suggested explanation of the creation of matter 
(Bk tv. Ch. 10, § 18); the assertion that pure spirit or God: is only 
active, pure matter only passive, while created spirits are both active 
and passive (Bk 1. Ch, 23, § 28),! a view which was only referred to 
as “worth consideration” (Bk 11. Ch. 21, § 2) in the first edition. 

A full examination of these variations in the text is an interest- 
ing theme for discussion, and one which has been placed within 
general reach for the first time by Dr Fraser. It must, however, 
suffice here to point out a few of the instances in which such changes 
have escaped the editor’s attention. The most important of these 
occurs in the ninth section of the opening chapter of the fourth book, 
in which the fourth edition shows a complete change of front, upon 
the nature of our assurance of truths of which we have been pre- 
viously convinced by demonstration, in cases in which we remember 
that demonstration has been given, but forget the steps of which it 
consisted. In the first three editions Locke held that such a convic- 
tion was “something between opinion and knowledge,” since “strictly 
speaking,” one here “rather believes his memory than knows the 
thing ;” while in the fourth edition he tells us that he has seen 
reason to change his view, and that “upon a due examination” he 
found that “it comes not short of perfect certainty, and is, in effect, 
true knowledge.” He adds that upon the principle involved here, 
viz. ‘The immutability of the same relations between the same 
immutable things,” depends the possibility of obtaining general 
knowledge in mathematics from particular demonstrations. The 
“due examination” of which he speaks seems to have been forced 
upon him by his controversy with Stillingfleet, who, in his second 
letter, had given our conviction that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles, even though the steps of the de- 
monstration had passed from our recollection, as an instance of a 
“certainty of memory” which could not be brought under Locke’s 
definition of knowledge. Indeed a portion of the rewritten section 
will be found to have been taken bodily from Locke’s controversial 
reply. No notice either is taken of the sentence added in the second 
edition to Bk 11. Ch. 1, § 3, for the purpose of removing a possible 
misconception as to his meaning when he spoke of the senses as 
conveying perceptions into the mind. Again in Bk tv. Ch. 11, § 14 
the first edition had merely concurred in the propriety of bestowing 
the term aeternae veritates upon “ many” of our general propositions 
concerning the relations of abstract ideas; whereas, in the second 
and later editions, we are told that all such propositions have a right 
to the term. This correction was evidently due to Molyneux, who 
mentioned the question of aeternae veritates as one which he would 


should be observed, is one of the variations which Dr Fraser fails to 
indicate. 

1 The addition of this passage in the fourth edition is also not noticed 
by Dr Fraser. 
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like to see further discussed. (See Molyneux’s letter to Locke of 
March 2nd, 1693, and Locke’s reply of Aug. 23rd, 1693. Still, as 
early as 1681 Locke had written in his journal, “our general _know- 
ledges are aeternae veritates.”) Considerable additions were made in 
the fourth edition to Bk 111. Ch. 6, § 23, to Bk 1v. Ch. 12, § 3, and 
to Bk rv. Ch. 17, § 15, none of which are here indicated by brackets 
or note. It may be added that the obvious misplacement of the 
headings of $§ 15, 16, 17 and 19 of the first chapter of the second 
book, which seems to have persisted from the first publication of 
these headings, remains uncorrected. 

Many slight verbal alterations between the first and the fourth 
edition which have escaped the Editor’s notice might also be pointed 
out, did the limits of space permit. None of them are without some 
interest as illustrations of the defects which the author admitted to 
exist in his work owing to the fragmentary manner of its composition, 
and as showing what points seemed to him to be worth correction. 
We see him at work seeking to bring his earlier phraseology into 
better agreement with his matured conclusions; emphasising his 
identification of knowledge with judgment as opposed to idea, and 
with absolute certainty as opposed to the highest degree of proba- 
bility. The existence of these numerous oversights must of course 
detract from the value of the present volumes as a completely satis- 
factory edition of the Essay. They can, however, easily be corrected, 
and they will not at all events cause any serious student of British 
philosophy to forget the debt of gratitude under which Dr Fraser 
has placed him, by what he assures us has been to the Editor a labour 
of love. 

JAMES GIBSON. 





Metaphysik. Von Franz Eruarpt. Erster Band. Lrkenntnis- 
theorie. Leipzig. O. R. Reisland, 1894. Pp. x, 642. 


Ir is an agreeable surprise to come on a philosophical work in any 
language of which the style is at once clear, simple, forcible and 
fluent. But when the work exhibiting these literary qualities is 
written in German our pleasure at receiving such an unexpected 
boon is doubled. Herr Erhardt may be right or he may be wrong 
in his metaphysical conclusions—and for my part I think he is wrong 
—but at any rate he has presented them with such mastery of 
composition as to leave the reader no excuse for misunderstanding 
their import or for underestimating the strength of the arguments 
by which they are supported. 

The present volume offers itself as a complete epistemology. It 
undertakes to prove that we may acquire a real knowledge of our- 
selves and of a world without us, and to show in general outline how 
far that knowledge extends. There is no novelty in any single 
position maintained by the author ; his originality lies in a combina- 
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tion of theories generally considered to be irreconcilable with one 
another. Taken altogether, his doctrine may perhaps be best 
described as Reasoned Realism, though differing in some important 
respects from what Mr Herbert Spencer understands by that phrase. 
For while Mr Spencer holds that space and time are, like all other 
representations, acquired in the last resort by experience and im- 
pressed on the subject by certain unknown qualities of things in 
themselves, Herr Erhardt takes up the original doctrine of Kant 
that they are pure intuitions a priori not answering to any external 
realities but created by the subject as a framework for the arrange- 
ment of its states of consciousness. But having gone so far with 
Kant he refuses to go a step further. The whole system of cate- 
gories is a delusion; the category of causality in particular has 
nothing to do with the logical couple Reason and Consequent, it is 
independent of the time-form, is learned from experience, is applicable 
to things in themselves, and affords some insight into their consti- 
tution. Or, to present the same thesis from a somewhat different 
point of view, deduct space, time and subjective sensation from our 
experience and the remainder answers to an objective reality. 

Our author begins by disproving the belief of Natural Realism 
—or as he calls it Naive Realism—that we have a direct perception 
of things in themselves, employing for this purpose the arguments 
that have long done duty among philosophers. He then goes on to 
attack the modified realism commonly entertained, at least as a 
working hypothesis, by the students of physical science. This 
doctrine still maintains as valid Locke’s distinction between the 
primary and secondary qualities of matter. Among the former are 
reckoned extension and movement, which when considered as pro- 
perties of things in themselves necessarily involve the objective 
reality of space and time. Against this position our author directs a 
formidable dialectical cannonade sustained with unflagging energy 
through some hundreds of pages in the course of which all Kant’s 
arguments are taken up, restated at considerably greater length, 
defended against the chief objections that have been brought against 
them, and reinforced by a series of additional proofs. It seems 
likely that Herr Erhardt’s chapters will for a long time to come be 
quoted as the classic presentation of the case for the ideality of 
space and time, for their interpretation as pure a priori forms of 
intuition. 

The author is perfectly aware that one may believe in the sub- 
jectivity of space without being a Kantian. Herbart and his school 
in Germany and the associationist school in Britain have attempted 
to show that extension is a complex representation built up from 
more elementary forms of consciousness. Dr Whewell in his History 
of Scientific Ideas seems indeed to consider that Brown’s theory of 
the muscular sense harmonises with and explains Kant’s apergu. 
But Herr Erhardt will not hear of any such compromise, and attacks 
the analytical psychologists with as much animosity as the natural 
realists. For him, as for some critics nearer home, the radical error 
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of their constructions is the attempt to evolve space out of elements 
which are not spatial. Here, as it seems to me, he and others have 
misapprehended the associationist theory. According to this, as I 
understand it, space means nothing but the suggestion of those 
states of consciousness, call them muscular sensations, feelings of 
central innervation, or anything else, which indubitably accompany 
our voluntary movements. But his criticism brings into evidence 
what certainly seems a weak point in the analytical theory. Its 
supporters have not, so far as | know, laid sufficient stress on the 
part played by the intellectual consciousness of coexistence in our 
space perceptions. Coexistence, though our author seems to think 
the contrary, is not the same as space, and is quite conceivable with- 
out it, as when we hear a sound and smell an odour at the same 
time. But without coexistent sensations the perception of space 
would be impossible. No succession of visual or tactual impressions 
however often repeated or reversed could suggest the notion of 
simultaneity had it not been present from the first. Indeed it has 
been well observed, I think by Prof. Bain, that coexistence and 
succession are a correlative pair and start into existence together. 
And if consciousness, as seems to be generally admitted, is a syn- 
thesis of the manifold it must arrange its elements under these two 
forms, at least experience tells us of no others. They are presup- 
posed in the perception of resemblance and difference, for two 
objects cannct be thought of as like or unlike unless they are 
compared, and they cannot be compared without being considered 
together or one after the other. What the muscular feelings con- 
tribute to our space-perception is the connexion and continuity that 
are as it were the body of which coexistence is the soul. To me at 
least the idea of motion seems especially associated with the sense 
of distance or depth ; and it is just here that Herr Erhardt shows 
himself most iniquitously prejudiced against the psychological theory. 
All three dimensions of space are, according to him, equally known 
by intuition. But he fails to explain why the illusion of distance is 
produced by perspective. In reply to the theory that the percep- 
tion of solidity is acquired through the superimposition of the two 
retinal images he observes with justice that we see stereoscopically 
even with a single eye (p. 133); but does not attempt to explain 
how the stereoscope by combining two flat images can produce the 
illusion of solidity. 

Undoubtedly the universal space of the geometricians and the 
astronomers with which Kant was primarily concerned has properties 
not accounted for by the theory of suggested muscular sensations. 
But then the psychologists would maintain that this space is an 
intellectual construction gradually built up by combination and 
generalisation from individual experiences. Kant, who paid little 
attention to the history of thought, mentions the infinity of space as 
a proof of its a priori origin. But we now know that to Parme- 
nides the limitation of space was a self-evident truth; and if it be 
objected that Parmenides was a paradoxist who habitually set 
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common sense at naught, we may quote the still more telling instance 
of Aristotle who, though habitually leaning on common opinion, 
still believed space to be finite ; while Lucretius in arguing for the 
opposite theory writes as if he expected it to be received with some 
surprise and reluctance. 

Kant, as is well known, found in the apodeictic character of 
geometrical demonstrations the strongest proof of the ideality of 
space. Without going quite so far our author thinks that the 
peculiar certainty of mathematical reasoning, which he powerfully 
maintains against Mill and others, is best explained by that thorough 
insight into the constitution of space given in the fact that we have 
created it. But neither he nor Kant attempts to show how the 
axioms of geometry which nearly everybody accepts as necessary 
truths can owe their hold on the reason to the latent consciousness 
of a principle which when it is explicitly stated nearly everybody 
rejects as inconceivable. In this connexion there is another point 
which deserves more attention than it has hitherto received from 
philosophers. Granting the dependence of a priori demonstration 
on the subjective origin of the object whose properties are demon- 
strated, it does not follow that space as a whole is subjective, seeing 
that geometry is concerned only with its divisions, which certainly 
are of an ideal nature as the continuity of space forbids its being 
ever really divided. 

However this may be, it is from the side of the mathematicians 
that Kant’s theory has had in more recent times to suffer the most 
formidable assault. While the psychologists have attempted to show 
that the cognition of space, so far from being a simple direct in- 
tuition, is a highly complex product of different sense-elements, the 
geometricians have boldly suggested the possibility that our know- 
ledge of space, so far from being perfect, is incomplete and superficial. 
But, on Kantian principles, that of which we do not thoroughly 
understand the constitution cannot be the product of our own 
subjectivity. Herr Erhardt rightly regards the non-Euclidian geo- 
metry as a formidable obstacle to his attempted rehabilitation of the 

. transcendental aesthetic, and sets himself to refute it at considerable 
length. The section devoted to this difficult question (pp. 226-258) 
exhibits his powers of lucid statement and searching dialectic at 
their very best, and well deserves the attention of mathematicians 
and psychologists. To those who plead for the possibility of a fourth 
dimension of space by appealing to the analogy of supposed two- 
dimensional creatures moving on the surface of a sphere he replies 
by insisting on the inconceivability of a space-intuition that does not 
involve three dimensions, since the field of vision is always viewed 
as projected to a distance from the observer. And, assuming the 
possibility of dwellers in “ Flatland,” he argues very reasonably that 
in finding their supposed parallel straight lines to intersect, they 
would simply infer the existence of a third dimension, whereas 
there is not a single fact permitting us to suspect the existence of a 
fourth dimension. As to the question whether our space is flat or 
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curved, he confesses that for his part he has never been able to 
attach any meaning whatever to it. 

Those who try to combine Kant’s theory of intuition with a 
belief in the objective reality of space will find the sixth chapter of 
this work, “ Die Idealitiit des Raumes,” a hard nut to crack. It is 
otherwise with those who distinguish between the empirical space of 
muscular sensation and a synechology constructed to explain the 
facts of science. And in the course of an argument against E. von 
Hartmann, who supports this view, the author is led into some 
admissions which make his own position rather difficult to under- 
stand. He clearly believes in a universe of co-existent objects ; he 
thinks that they undergo changes answering to what we call motion, 
and that this change must be conceived as continuous (p. 351); he 
even allows that any two real things are separated by what he calls 
a “metaphysical distance,” and that in the system of transcendent 
relations by which things in themselves are connected there are 
differences corresponding to the differences of direction in space, nay 
even that there is a threefold difference corresponding to its three 
dimensions (p. 352). True, the admissions are qualified by a caution 
that no positive notion whatever can be associated with these 
analogies. But as we shall presently see, his own theory of causation 
is liable to precisely the same drawback. We have first however to 
say something about the author’s theory of time. 

It was St Augustine, I believe, who made the famous answer 
quoted by Locke, “If you do not ask me what time is, I know it; 
if you ask me, I do not know.” Similarly our modern epistemologist 
is much more successful ih overthrowing other people’s opinions 
about the origin of this mode of consciousness than in establishing 
his own. He proves after Kant with apparently irresistible cogency 
that our notion of time cannot be generalised from any experiences 
of coexistence and succession, since we cannot represent those re- 
lations to ourselves without reference to time as their priws ; and he 
shows after Riehl that a series of feelings might succeed one another 
indefinitely in our consciousness without awakening the feeling of 
themselves as a series (p. 375). But how does the a priori theory 
improve matters? If time is a creation of our subjectivity, if 
spontaneously and without any compulsion from objective reality 
we arrange our feelings in the order of succession, the operation 
is performed without our being conscious of it, and by a part of 
ourselves of which we have no knowledge ; otherwise Kant’s theory 
would not appear as such an astounding paradox. But if so the 
difficulty remains as to how we ever become conscious of time, how 
we are able both to distinguish the indivisible present moment from, 
and to connect it with a past that has ceased to exist. Whether we 
pay out the rope or pull it in can make no difference to our percep- 
tion of it as a thing that has length. If however we understand 
consciousness as a synthesis of the manifold, the difficulty seems 
lessened. To integrate a given series is not to impose a certain 
order of succession on its parts. Again, the author tries to show 
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that it is equally impossible to conceive time as a thing in itself 
apart from events or as a mere abstract order of succession in change. 
But surely all such objections apply equally to the subjective theory, 
“Tt is absolutely incomprehensible,” he tells us, ‘that a mere succes- 
sion of empty moments of time should have an independent existence ” 
(p. 404). ‘Well and good,” we reply, ‘‘then time does not exist 
independently of the events that fill it.” ‘ But that,” he rejoins, 
“is supposing that things in themselves produce time, and any 
system of relations imagined for that purpose presupposes what was 
to be explained” (p. 406). ‘And so also,” we reply, ‘‘does the 
theory of its subjective origin, for the words origin and production 
imply a time in which the subject works.” 

It may be observed, in opposition to the theory set forth in the 
work under consideration, that just as the notion of mathematical or 
cosmic space is developed out of the primary intuition of coexistence 
interwoven with our experiences of motion, so also the metaphysical 
notion of time is developed out of the primary intuition of succession 
combined with experiences of rest or immobility. The unchanged 
background against which changing appearances are projected ac- 
companies them so to speak at every instant of their progress in 
time, and thus comes to be itself enveloped in the march of time 
under the name of duration. Thus time becomes dissociated from 
the motions or other changes of concrete objects, and then, by a 
final effort of abstraction, from unchanging objects as well. With 
this last idealisation we no doubt enter on the paths of unreality, 
but that is not a reason for pronouncing all succession a delusion. 

The ideality of time is infinitely harder to accept than the 
ideality of space because, as the author himself points out, “we have 
in our own soul, or to put it more cautiously, in the unity of our 
consciousness, the example of an unextended being” (p. 423). 
Nevertheless he professes to find in consciousness itself a complete 
proof of the ideality of time. For, he argues, the indivisible time- 
less present moment alone exists for our consciousness, and in that 
moment we know both ourselves and the timeless essence of things. 
“ But a sum of timeless moments cannot make time, and such a sum 
is all that can objectively exist” (ib.). The fallacy of this reasoning 
is transparent. 1f a sum of such moments cannot make time, neither 
can they be obtained by subdividing time, and yet it was by such a 
subdivision that they were reached. But in fact the very function 
of consciousness is to integrate the time-series, not to draw a breadth- 
less line across its evolution. 

Another argument for the ideality of time deserves to be men- 
tioned if only as a curiosity. It is drawn from the phenomenon of 
second-sight, the reality of which, in the author’s opinion, “ cannot 
well be disputed” (p. 409). He thinks that such manifestations 
would lose much of their mysteriousness were it admitted that time 
is merely subjective. If so we must take from the time-form those 
marks of universality and necessity on which Kant laid so much 
stress. But granting that there are persons enjoying an occasional 
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immunity from the obligation of viewing events according to their 
chronological sequence, how comes it that the scenes which they 
foresee are still presented to them as occurring in time? and why is 
their exceptional vision so much more often directed to the future 
than to the past? A cynic might answer the latter question by 
observing that the kind of curiosity which most powerfully stimulates 
illusion and imposture is much more interested in what is to be 
than in what has been. 

If the whole content of self-consciousness is presented to us 
under the form of time and if that form is itself a subjective figment 
interposed between the inner sense and its objects it seems to follow 
necessarily that, as Kant himself held, we cannot know ourselves as 
we really are. But Herr Erhardt is not of this opinion. Falling 
back on the method of Descartes, he argues that the soul to which 
an external world appears must itself be real, and, since subject and 
object are one in the sphere of inner consciousness, must know itself 
with a real knowledge. How he reconciles this position with the 
principles of the transcendental aesthetic may partly be gathered 
from the foregoing exposition of his views on the ideality of time. 
The doors of past and future do not shut so closely on the soul as 
not to leave a chink through which its real nature shines through. 
At every present moment we stand revealed to ourselves as feeling, 
thinking, willing persons, and although the projection of these 
momentary states into a time-series is illusory, the revelation remains 
true. All this seems to me mere trifling. After bidding defiance 
to common beliefs through some hundreds of pages it is rather late 
to begin appealing to the irresistible evidence of self-consciousness ; 
but if the appeal is made its statements must be taken as true in 
their entirety. To me at least feeling, thinking and willing are un- 
intelligible except as processes occupying a certain time, and to 
concentrate them into an indivisible instant is to destroy them 
altogether. 

The same criticism applies to the author’s attempt to establish 
the reality and cognoscibility of an external world. 1 entirely agree 
with his rejection of Kant’s doctrine of the categories as artificial 
and fictitious throughout. As regards causality in particular the 
attempt to connect it with the logical relation of Reason and Con- 
sequent on the one hand and with time considered as a necessary 
form of intuition on the other is a lamentable failure. Farther, Herr 
Erhardt is quite right in rejecting Schopenhauer’s theory that we 
intuitively refer our sensations to an external cause. But his own 
account of causality and his attempt to use it as a bridge between 


‘ our minds and things in themselves seems not less illusory. Like 


many other philosophers he deduces the idea of causation from our 
experience of voluntary effort and of the changes produced thereby 
in the content of consciousness. He puts forward the usual argument 
that this productive effort implies something more than or rather 
something different from mere antecedence and consequence. To 
the objection that even in the case of voluntary action analysis can 
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discover no more than a relation of antecedence and consequence 
between the effort and the movement he replies that “such a theory 
is too artificial and too recently formed to account for the origin 
of the idea of causation” (p. 471),—as if the whole gist of Hume’s 
theory, as elaborated by Brown and Mill, was not that causation 
simply means unconditional antecedence! Of course we encounter 
the old argument that the succession of night and day gives no idea 
of causal connexion (p. 477). To begin with, is that quite so 
certain? Polonius gives this very sequence as the supreme type of 
necessity ; and the Oedipus-myth seems to show that among more 
primitive men day and night were regarded as generating one another. 
It is however true that we do not consider day as the cause of night, 
and that for the excellent reason that we have in the disappearance 
of the sun below the horizon a more immediate and universal ante- 
cedent for darkness than the illumination he previously afforded. 
Such an obscuration, resulting from the interposition of a solid body, 
is of continual occurrence even during the daytime, and therefore in 
this instance takes rank as the antecedent that we call a cause. 
Returning to mental trains, I must observe that all the instances of 
a control exercised over thought, feeling and action furnished from 
his own experience by the author as types of irreducible causation 
(pp. 472—3), are nothing to the point, and seem particularly out of 
place when urged by an opponent of free-will (pp. 493 ff.). The 
phenomenist, after listening to all this ad captandum rhetoric, will 
remain unshaken in his assertion that our volitions find their only 
explanation as incidents in the universal procession of appearances, 
and that to refer them to the primordial agency of the self as a 
reality standing behind appearances is to confound the abstract 
unifying principle of consciousness with the source whence conscious- 
ness derives its content. 

The category of causality obtained by this very summary and 
superficial process of introspection, is extended to the outer world 
by an equally summary and superficial interpretation of the feeling 
of resistance. That which opposes our will must like it be a cause - 
a thing in itself. But although causation as a subjective experience 
is invariably accompanied by the feeling of effort, we must not think 
of this or apparently of any other feeling as constituting the reality 
of matter. Where ideas fail us a word presents itself at the right 
moment, and both causes, the subjective and the objective, are 
happily subsumed under the name of force. Without attempting 
any analysis of resistance I may here observe that it is an experience 
of our inner as well as of our outer or spatial consciousness, as the 
reader may verify for himself any day (and especially any night) by 
trying to get rid of an importunate idea or to hold fast a reluctant 
one. In truth what we call the resistance of material objects so far 
from either revealing or proving the existence of an external world, 
involves the conception of such a world as already formed. 

Herr Erhardt does not deny that in our empirical consciousness 
a change is related to its cause as consequent to antecedent, whatever 
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else may be the relation between them. He accounts for this 
necessity in a somewhat curious manner. ‘ A change,” he tells us, 
“is something that occurs at a particular time before which it did 
not exist.” Now every moment of time is determined by all previous 
moments, and an event on entering time must submit to this general 
law of determination. But time in itself is absolutely powerless to 
fix the place of an event; therefore it must be determined by another 
real event preceding it, and so back for ever (p. 486). Apply the 
same reasoning to space and see how it will work. A body on being 
presented to us in space must occupy a certain area. Now the 
position of every area in space is determined by the position of all 
the other areas that collectively constitute its infinite extension, and 
every body entering space must submit to this law. But space itself 
is powerless to fix the position of a body, therefore it must be fixed 
by another body in contact with it, and so all round to infinity. 
This is the doctrine of the plenum, which may or may not be true, 
but which certainly does not claim equal necessity with the law of 
causation. In fact whatever happens is merely bound to be up to 
date ; and the previous course of time seems quite capable of en- 
forcing that attenuated obligation. 

Kant remains justified as against his latest disciple. However 
much there may be in body besides extension, however much there 
may be in causation besides antecedence, both become not only un- 
imaginable but also unintelligible apart from space and time. It is 
better to be frankly agnostic than to drape our ignorance with a 
transparent veil of unmeaning words, 

ALFRED W, Benn. 





Social Evolution. By Brensamin Kipp. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. Pp. 348. 


Mr Kipp’s title has the merit of being descriptive of his subject, 
his aim being (1) to find an answer to the problem of human society 
as it exists around us, to give some clear message as to its future 
evolution, doing this by means of what he himself would probably 
not refuse to call the Biological Method, (2) to set forth the factors 
of this evolution and their conjoint action—the motives which have 
influenced those voluntary actions of men by means of which the 
evolution has been carried on. 

Mr Kidd looks at human society as an organism—as an 
individual having an unity of existence throughout changing phases 
of development, and consisting of parts, each of which has a share 
in, and contributes towards, the life of the whole. He regards the 
doctrine of evolution as ‘scientific’—i.e. as based, and reasonably 
based, on observation of past history, as not really going beyond the 
record of experienced facts; and he attempts by reasoned contem- 
plation of the recorded changes of human society, to arrive at the 
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law and causes of its development, and thus both concatenate what 
is said to have taken place already and foretell what is going to 
take place in the future. 

He thinks that from the beginning of the Christian era there 
has been a steady advance of “ Western Civilisation ”—a continuous 
progress towards a condition in which there will be equality of 
opportunity for all together with a keenness of competition which 
becomes more and more strenuous as the rival competitors become 
more and more nearly matched. Mr Kidd does not seem to have 
observed the great difficulties in the way of any combination of 
equal opportunity and free competition. The individual differences, 
mental and physical, of human beings, are (and apparently will go 
on being) so great, that even mere freedom from gross legal unfairness 
must speedily produce a state of things in which anything like equal 
opportunity for all as they enter into the rivalry of life could only be 
brought about by the most extreme legalised interference with the 
results of that freedom. Since anticipation of results is the very 
main-spring of competition, it seems clear that every advance in equa- 
lisation of opportunity beyond a certain point must be followed by a 
corresponding deadening of competition, with its concomitant waste 
of power, and resultant embarrassment of choice in the matter of 
appointments and so forth. Even if this difficulty were ignored, it 
might not be easy to draw up a satisfactory scheme of the conditions 
(as to time &c.) of permissible handicapping. As far as I have 
observed, Mr Kidd does not offer any ultimate principle by reference 
to which such a scheme might be constructed and estimated. 

However, leaving these difficulties on one side, it remains that, 
in Mr Kidd’s view, the course of ‘ Western Civilisation,’ the social 
evolution in which the West European states are now involved, is a 
process that has tended continually to enfranchise and uplift the 
people and to bring each and all into the rivalry of life on a footing 
of equality (pp. 243, 299 &c.). In the period preceding the 
present,—namely from the beginning of the Christian era to the 
Reformation—we find “the development of an ultra-rational sanction 
for the constitution of society; which sanction attained in the 
European Theocracy of the fourteenth century a strength and 
influence never before known.” From the time of the Reformation, 
it is said, we find the most important feature of the development to 
be a continually growing sense of the value and responsibility of the 
individual—the altruistic ideals of Christianity being now able to 
come to the front and to develop under the shelter of that 
dependence on supernatural or super-rational sanctions which had 
grown to its full strength in the preceding period. It is to these 
altruistic ideals “in which all the bonds of race, nationality, and 
class were dissolved,” that he attributes the power of Christianity ; 
and to this he attributes also the antagonism and persecution which 
it met with from the Romans (p. 151). Though sometimes great 
stress is laid on the influence of a doctrine—e.g. the doctrine of 
the innate equality of men (p. 153 &c.)—yet the whole evolutionary 
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process from the time of Christ to the present day, is described as 
an ethical (cf. p. 147) or as a religious movement. ‘The evolution 
which is slowly proceeding in human society is not primarily 
intellectual but religious in character” (p. 245). “From the nature 
of the case, the intellect could not have supplied any force sufficiently 
powerful to have enabled the people to have successfully assailed 
the almost impregnable position of the power-holding classes....The 
motive force we must apparently find in the immense fund of 
altruistic feeling with which our Western societies have become 
equipped ; this being, with the extraordinarily effective sanctions 
behind it, the characteristic and determinative product of the 
religious system upon which our civilisation is founded” (p. 165). 

According to Mr Kidd, in the progress of the human race which 
has been taking place, there have been two factors working in the 
minds of men, (1) Reason, (2) the altruistic force of which we have 
just spoken—this force being, in Mr Kidd’s view, opposed to 
‘Reason’ and working for the benefit of the race as opposed to the 
benefit of any individual or generation of individuals. It is a force 
which, we are told, has steadily prevailed over ‘Reason,’ having 
been enforced by super-natural or super-rational sanctions. (It 
needs to be explained how conduct due to the influence of sanctions 
can be described as done from altruistic motives. And we are left 
a little in doubt as to the precise meaning intended to be conveyed 
by altruistic, which in the ordinary sense means simply caring for 
others, but is by Mr Kidd sometimes restricted to caring for future 
generations. ) 

This victorious force has, in fact, been the Christian Religion, 
the generic character of which is reference to and dependence upon 
the supernatural and the unseen—its specific character being its 
lofty and thorough-going altruism. All religion (according to Mr 
Kidd) is in its very nature contrary to ‘reason,’ incapable of proof, 
going beyond experience, unscientific—the antagonism between 
Science and Religion is thus a necessary one and inherent in the 
nature of the case.’ Again, since the ‘interests’ of any individual, 
or any generation, are hopelessly irreconcileable with the interests 
of the race, the business of religion is to over-ride these individual 
or temporary interests. It is said to be in obedience to the 
irrational promptings and not to the voice of ‘reason,’ that that 
process of Natural Selection (Competition) has been carried on by 
means of which (through the survival of the fittest) advance has 
been accomplished.* But in this account there seem many diffi- 
culties. In the first place, what is meant by the ‘sanctions’ by 


1 It would surely be a much truer account of the matter to say that the 
conflict between Science and Religion has been a conflict between different 
stages of Reason and Feeling. 

2 It ought perhaps to be noticed that in Mr Kidd’s view, it is because 
Weismann’s theory of heredity is the true one, that such continual stress 
and struggle of competition is needed in order to the survival of the fittest 
and consequent advance of the race. This is not the place to discuss the 
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which (as we are repeatedly told) religion enforces those altruistic 
actions upon which the fate of future generations depends? By the 
‘sanction’ of a rule, do we not generally understand some appeal to 
the interest of the person on whom the rule is to be enforced? And 
‘sanction’ in this sense (which is that in which I understand Mr 
Kidd to use it) is a distinct appeal to ‘reason’ if by ‘reason’ we are 
to understand self-love. 

And here I think we are led to see an ambiguity in Mr Kidd’s 
use of ‘reason ’—for when he speaks of it as leading a man to seek 
his own interest to the neglect of the general progress of mankind, 
by ‘reason’ must be meant the Practical Reason conceived as solely 
egoistic ; when he is insisting that the sanctions of religion do not 
appeal to reason, and that religion is non-rational or non-scientific, 
‘reason’ seems to be limited by ‘ Experience’ or ‘ Nature ’—it is the 
appeal to an unseen God, to spiritual terrors, which is regarded as 
antithetic to reason. Again, when reason is spoken of as Intellect, 
and opposed to religious and ethical motives and forces, it seems 
that the contrast is between the ‘Speculative’ and the ‘ Practical’ 
Reason—the name of reason being now refused to the latter region 
of human faculty. (It seems to me that the element of truth in 
this account of the conflict of Reason with Feeling or Instinct— 
however it may be stated—is exactly expressed in a sentence of The 
Methods of Ethics in which it is said that “though the dictates of 
Reason should always be obeyed, yet the Dictation of Reason is not 
always a Good.”) 

It may be true that no Science of Ethics has as yet been 
constructed which demonstrates—either from observation of facts 
or from self-evident principles—with mathematical certainty that 
the interest of Self and Others is perfectly coincident (though 
observation seems to show that they are so for the most part). But 
then a similar objection may be made to Physical Science, which no 
one holds it unreasonable to accept—for not only in the cases in 
which we have ‘ predictive power’ do we transcend ‘experience,’ but 
every universal proposition transcends experience ; and not only 
is there no systematic construction of Science possible without 
principles of Substance and Cause which are neither self-evident nor 
demonstrable, but further the simplest affirmation of scientific fact 
involves a principle of Unity in Difference which both transcends 
experience and evades demonstrative proof. 


rival theories, but I should like just to observe that it seems to me as 
though the truth must lie somewhere between the views of Weismann 
and his opponents—the only possibility of in any way understanding the 
matter would seem to be by supposing that the original creature or 
creatures started with a certain definite nature—a nature such that under 
given circumstances it would act in a given way, and would (if reproduc- 
tive) produce offspring of a certain kind and so on, throughout all 
generations. If we suppose a definite nature to start with, we must 
suppose its future developments under any given conditions absolutely 
fixed ; but this by no means requires the transmission of an unaltered and 
unalterable germ-plasm, 
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And again when religion is spoken of as opposed to the 
individual’s reason, is it meant (1) that the individual acts from 
religious convictions and religious motives with a conscious recogni- 
tion that in so doing he is acting irrationally, or is it meant (2) that 
in so acting, he reajly is acting irrationally, but does not recognise 
the irrationality of his action ? 

If (1) is meant, the assertion is surely incorrect,—for religious 
people do not regard themselves as acting contrary to reason or 
their own interest in obeying their religious convictions—quite the 
reverse. If (2) is meant, then this sense of irrational seems irrelevant, 
and the need of super-rational sanctions to over-ride the individual’s 
reason is not apparent. And moreover if this second sense is 
accepted by the author, how does he justify that evolutionary end 
to which, in his view, “the whole creation moves?” The world- 
process itself would seem to be irrational and unjust. We are not 
indeed told by what criterion we are finally to judge, nor what is 
the ultimate end of human action—and though we are told that 
human advance has been an ethical process, we hear very little of 
right or duty, good or ought—the assumption that what is, and 
what is coming to be, is Good, seems to be made without proof and 
even without explicit statement. At any rate it seems clear that 
not only is the actual course of change regarded as being towards 
something Good, but moreover it is held to be good that millions 
should have to renounce it in order that a certain number of others 
may attain to a greater measure of it. 

And it is rather curious that while Mr Kidd insists so strongly 
upon the irreconcileable opposition between individual and race 
interest,—between ‘reason’ and ‘religion’—he is never tired of 
emphasizing (in the later chapters of his book) the striking altruism 
of sentiment which marks this age of Western Civilisation, distin- 
guishing it from all other times, and making cruelty, oppression, 
and all unfairness to others so intolerable to those who have the 
power in their hands, that they are continually conceding more and 
more to those weaker than themselves, continually despoiling 
themselves for the sake of others who suffer from being less well- 
endowed with wealth and power. This development of altruistic 
feeling is no doubt one of the great features of our time and 
civilisation—and it appears to me that Mr Kidd has nowhere 
shown greater insight than in dealing with this and pointing out its 
influence—but it seems strange that he should not have noticed 
the tendency of this body of altruistic sentiment to reconcile the 
conflict between Self and Others, ‘Reason’ and ‘Religion,’ the 
Generation and the Race. And when Mr Kidd insists that it has 
constantly been in the power of individuals to refuse to act for 
general progress, he seems to lose sight of the subordination of each 
individual in a generation to his surroundings—of the impossibility 
of individuals altering the general order of society—also of the 
difficulty of concerted action in opposition to existing authority and 
custom, and the absence of any widely diffused knowledge of a 
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definite course of change likely to promote the interest of present 
individuals as against that of future individuals. And his view 
here seems to involve the complete rejection of self-interest as 
actually a prime motive to exertion, and the most powerful factor in 
competition. It is just the importance of this, and the apparent 
impossibility of finding any efficient ‘altruistic’ substitute for it 
that is generally supposed: to make “ Modern Socialism” seem so 
impracticable. 

Mr Kidd’s book owes much of its charm to the wide reading and 
wide sympathies of the writer—and his enthusiasm for humanity, 
for science and for religion—it is, in addition, striking and spirited 
in conception and clear and vigorous in style. But his method is 
inadequate, the difficult problems attacked have not been thoroughly 
thought out in their relations to each other—the scheme of evolution 
which it is attempted to set before us is wanting in organic unity— 
the accommodation between Competition and Equality on which so 
much depends has not been successfully accomplished, and here, and 
in his treatment of the function of Reason in human life (which is 
perhaps the weakest part of the book, and notably in curious 
antagonism with his view of Society as an Organism) the failure 
seems to arise from want of a sound psychological basis. The 
Author’s insistence on the importance of religion in social develop- 
ment and his optimistic view of the general nature and tendency of 
that development seem very valuable ; but I think that his account 
of the conjoint action of the causes which have produced the 
development is not so satisfactory, and that hence the forecasts 
of the future with which we are provided must be received with 
caution. 

I may just mention here two minor points which seem open to 
criticism, namely the Author’s understanding of Utilitarianism as 
an ethical system, and his treatment (p. 294 &c.) of parental 
instinct, together with the very unusual sense in which he sometimes 
uses that phrase. 


E. E. C. Jones. 
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Lectures on the Bases of Religious Belief. The Hibbert Lectures, 1893. By 
CHARLES B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc., Professor of Philosophy in Man- 
chester College. Williams & Norgate. Pp. xii., 364. 


THESE lectures are intended as an introduction to more elaborate works 
on the Philosophy of Religion such as Dr Martineau’s, and are written 
under the influence of Martineau and of Lotze. The main contention is 
for the Immanence of God in man’s rational, ethical and spiritual nature, 
as against Agnosticism and Deism on the one hand and the doctrine of 
an exclusive Incarnation in Jesus of Nazareth on the other. At the 
same time much pains is taken to distinguish the author’s doctrine, 
which he calls Ethical Theism, from Pantheism; including under Pan- 
theism several current philosophies of Religion which claim for themselves 
the title of Theism, but which have not, according to Mr Upton, suf- 
ficiently freed themselves from the theological limits of Hegel. 

In a book of this size and scope the merit we look for in the first 
place is that of clearly and also comprehensively marking out the bound- 
aries between the doctrine there advocated and the current doctrines of 
the day which are of chief influence and interest. This achievement 
Mr Upton has fairly made his own. Two Lectures on the Nature of 
Religious Belief and on Spiritual Insight hold the place of honour in his 
book, expound his thesis, and furnish the main evidence which he relies 
on to sustain it. The remainder of the book is occupied by comparisons 
of his doctrine with rival philosophies, a comparison which naturally 
emphasises its meaning and from time to time accumulates further proofs. 
Lecture iii. shows how the Agnosticism of Mr Spencer and the Positivism 
of Mr Harrison each deny and each affirm a part of Ethical Theism. 
Lecture iv. while abandoning what is called Dogmatic Religion to the 
tender mercies of Recent Science, tries to conciliate this latter power on 
behalf of Rational Religion, including Ethical Theism. Lecture vi. states 
the modification which is introduced by Ethical Theism into the old 
Cosmological Argument for the being of God. Lecture vii. attempts the 
task of reconciling the ethical item in Theism, God as the source of Ideals, 
with the Supreme Causation previously claimed and incorporated, in full 
view of difficulties stated even so recently as by Prof. Huxley. Lectures 
viii. and ix. finally exhibit the author’s debt to Hegelianism and the 
additions which are necessary in order to rescue Theism from the narrower 
and colder limits which Hegelianism allows to the religious consciousness. 

As will be seen from this outline of its contents the book furnishes a 
convenient review of the present position of the Philosophy of Religion. 
The topics, references and quotations are well selected for the purpose. 
Most arguments commonly in the air are shortly noted at some passage 
or other, and yet the author does not waste his words on any writers 
except those who are really influential. Unfortunately we cannot say 
that he never wastes words over these latter. For the book is throughout 
so rich in phrases, the aim at forcible and balanced expression is so 
persistent, that philosophic readers may complain of a surfeit. How- 
ever the book consists of “Lectures,” it is intended for commencing 
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students, and the author has a purpose to do something more than 
convince, to help the hearer to exercise more vividly his own spiritual 
intuitions. 

For while the lecturer makes it his primary business to inquire whether 
the progressive forms of religious belief which recent anthropology de- 
scribes rest upon a “permanent basis,” his procedure in this ambitious 
task is little more than an appeal to the reader’s intuition. Out of the 
numerous passages which reiterate his main argument we select for 
quotation the following, a not too favourable one in regard to style :— 
“The most convincing evidence of the being and nature of God is to be 
found in the direct consciousness that our finite selves are dependent on, 
and indivisibly united with, a deeper and infinite Self; and that in our 
higher reason, in our ethical ideals, and in that love which rises above 
all egoistic interests, we feel ourselves in immediate relationship with 
elements of absolute and universal worth and authority which inevitably 
awake the belief that these are the expression of ultimate Reality, of 
the self-existent Ground and Source of finite existences.” There is also 
a blend of another argument, a metaphysical interpretation of finite 
things and finite minds as “differentiations of the essential nature of 
the Divine Being,” and from their origination in this way is to be 
expected “that there should be an immediate feeling of relationship in 
our individual minds with the Eternal Mind.” But the main work of 
religious conviction has evidently got to be done by appealing to Con- 
sciousness. The author’s method is indeed the one made so familiar to 
English readers by Hamilton and some of his masters, and partially 
approved and followed by even Mill, that of first finding an Intuition or 
“fact of consciousness” and then surrendering our philosophic judgment 
to this charming but perhaps lying witness. “Consciousness,” the fact 
seen by the psychologist or the autobiographer, changes chameleon-like 
into “Consciousness,” the logical principle or premiss ; and many of Mr 
Upton’s pages furnish plain examples of this change. A religious philo- 
sopher who describes our intuitions with such elaboration and eloquence 
as Mr Upton does, performs a valuable service to Religion and to philo- 
sophic education. But he should very carefully avoid producing in the 
hearer’s mind the illusion that he is proving or evidencing some truth 
which was uncertain previously ; and in this respect Mr Upton’s book, 
like most books of the kind, might, we think, have been more guarded. 


Aspects of Pessimism. By R. M. Wentey, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer on Philo- 
sophy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow; Formerly Examiner in the 
University of Glasgow. William Blackwood und Sons: Edinburgh 
and London, 1894. Pp. 3382. 


This work is a compilation of the Author’s own contributions to 
various periodicals. It consists of six Essays, the first five of which pre- 
sent us with a quasi-historical view of the diverse forms in which Pessimism 
has manifested itself. The sixth essay is entitled “Pessimism as a 
System,” and one cannot help thinking that this last should have stood 
first in the order of arrangement, since the meaning of the term Pessimism 
is not defined with sufficient clearness at the outset, so that it is not easy 
to determine whether the types which Dr Wenley portrays do or do not 
conform to the popular conception of Pessimism. 

In the first essay Dr Wenley devotes great erudition and critical 
research to the consideration of Pessimism amongst the Hebrews, and 
he embodies his conclusions on this point in the following remark ; “Jewish 
theism, unique in theory and invincible in practice, set a limit to Jewish 
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despair. Yahveh and progress by Yahveh’s hand, in short, dictated a 
hereditary optimism to the Jews, though an optimism in which the 
pessimistic elements were not without place” (p. 9). 

The third essay is a character study of Shakespeare’s Hamlet as a 
victim or an exponent of a pessimistic theory of life. 

Dr Wenley rightly describes Hamlet as a psychological or subjective 
drama, the action of which consists in the play of feeling of a central 
figure exposed to highly specialized conditions of life. Dr Wenley thinks 
that the keynote of Hamlet’s conduct is “his despair, because blameless 
vengeance cannot be executed” (p. 126). Hamlet hesitates to commit one 
murder in expiation of another and so finds himself in a moral cul-de-sac. 
This is a form of Pessimism. 

In the fourth essay Dr Wenley tries to show that although Goethe is 
popularly credited with an optimistic theory of existence, his works are 
really pervaded with a latent pessimistic tone which tinctures all his 
conclusions. 

Dr Wenley says that “pessimism is nothing more than the statement 
of the practical or mora] difficulty which is formulated theoretically in 
that somewhat amorphous body of doctrine known as Agnosticism” (p. 129). 
According to this canon, then, Dr Wenley has no difficulty in proving 
Goethe’s pessimistic tendencies, for agnostic Goethe assuredly was, as any 
reader of his representative works Wilhelm Meister and Faust must admit. 

In the concluding Essay Dr Wenley deals with modern Pessimism 
as systematized and formulated by Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. 
Pessimism is, however, not a new theory of life, but in the present cen- 
tury, as Dr Wenley remarks, “the recurring wail of isulated melancholy 
has swelled into an inharmoniously harmonious symphony of despair” 
(p. 250). Schopenhauer’s Pessimism is a philosophical theory which 
accepts Will as the only reality. On close investigation this Will turns 
out to be an all pervading energy in nature ever striving and struggling 
with insatiable restlessness. Pessimism then does not spring from un- 
satisfied yearning after the ideal. Even if the ideal was attained there 
would be no cessation of craving. Misery and suffering are inevitable 
conditions of existence consequent upon the infinite unrest by which we 
are ever goaded. “ Will, the ultimately real, is essentially fraught with 
pain and every species of imperfection, because in its ceaseless and frantic 
effort to find perfect expression it is ever baffled” (p. 262). 

Hartmann’s Pessimism is a very comprehensive system, having an 
ontological basis, a historical justification, and a rational conclusion. The 
ultimate reality of nature is an unconscious entity containing, however, 
the potentiality of will and idea. Idea emerges into consciousness, fed by 
illusions, the greatest of which is the expectation of happiness. “The 
early age of Greece was the period of its first great deceit.” ——“ Full of high 
hopes for the future.”—“ The answer to this anticipation was the Roman 
dominion which, in time, itself embosomed terrific despair.” “ But as the 
hope that happiness might be realized on earth faded into thin air, it was 
succeeded by another” ; “happiness” was “conceived attainable by the indi- 
vidual in a transcendent life after death” (p. 289). With the Renascence 


‘came a third phase ; revived interest in things earthly and a relegation of 


happiness to the future of the world emerged. Perfected humanity was 
henceforth the goal of human aspiration. In bondage to this illusion we 
of the nineteenth century for the most part have lived, and are still 
living. ‘After these three stages of illusion of the hope of a positive 
happiness” according to Hartmann “humanity has finally seen the folly 
of its endeavour ; it finally foregoes all positive happiness, and longs only 
for absolute puinlessness, for nothingness, Nirvana. But not, as before, 
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this or that man, but mankind longs for nothingness, for annihilation” 
(p. 291). 
We can only add in conclusion that Dr Wenley has presented a very 
repulsive topic in a very attractive form. 
T. W. Levin. 


The Ethics of Hegel. Translated Selections from his Rechts-Philosophie, 
with an Introduction. By J. MacBRIDE SHERRETT, D.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the Columbian University, Washington, D.C. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1893. Pp. xii., 216. 


This volume is one of a series, each of which is to contain extracts from 
the ethical writings of some philosopher. It is said in the preface that 
undergraduates have no “ime to study more than one ethical system in 
detail, and that selections are better than text-books. Even if we assume 
that it is better they should study several systems slightly rather than one 
thoroughly, the conclusion seems doubtful. A good exposition by a com- 
mentator may be a coherent whole, but fragments of an author’s work can 
scarcely be coherent, unless his system in full was confused. If there is 
any method in his writings they must be mutilated by such treatment. 

Hegel’s system, to which method is the breath of life, is particularly 
unsuitable for presentation in extracts. And his Ethics are also almost in- 
capable of separate treatment. They depend so absolutely on his meta- 
physics, and they are so devoid of independent reality as against the 
higher stages of Spirit, in which they are transcended and lost, that a 
separate treatise on them can scarcely explain the real view which Hegel 
took of them. 

Dr Sherrett’s introduction is clear and sympathetic, though a tendency 
may be noticed in it to emphasize, perhaps rather rudely, the somewhat 
shadowy connection between Hegel and orthodoxy. For example (p. 24), 
we find the transition from logic to Nature identified with creation by 
God. Hegel’s account of it is no doubt obscure. But it seems clear that 
the freedom which he attributes to the Idea in it does not imply that the 
Idea could have refrained from the advance, nor that the worlds of Nature 
and Spirit are to be looked on as derivative, while the Idea is to be 
regarded as ultimate and independent. And in this case, creation seems 
an ambiguous phrase. Again, the identification of God with the Idea alone 
seems unjustified. For Hegel says (Enc. Section 1) that “God, and God 
only, is the truth,” and he would scarcely have been prepared to deny 
truth to the world of Spirit, and to confine it to the Logic. 

The statement (p. 34) that crime is “a step backward” seems to be 
more edifying than Hegelian. The conception of a step backward is one 
which can find no place in the dialectic method. Crime is no doubt a 
negative stage of the dialectic, but the negation is never lower than that 
which it negates, and must even be considered as higher, in those later 
stages of the process in which transition is merged in reflection and 
development. 


Philosophical Remains of G. C. Ropertson. With a Memoir. Edited by 
ALEXANDER Barn, LL.D. and T. WuirrakeEr, B.A. London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1894. Pp. xxiv., 481. 


“The present volume contains a collection of the more important 
philosophical writings of the late Prof. Croom Robertson. Outside this 
work, besides his volume on Hobbes, there remain his historical articles in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica on Abelard and Hobbes, his biographies of 
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the Grotes in the Dictionary of National Biography (George Grote, his 
wife and two brothers—John and Arthur) and chan minor contributions 
to various periodicals.” The papers here reprinted possess very varying 
degrees of interest. Among the most important are,—the admirable 


.exposition of the part played by the social factor in the development of 


our mental life, which is entitled “How we come by our Knowledge,”—the 
articles on Analysis, Axioms, and Association of Ideas, which first appeared 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; those on The Physical Basis of Mind, on 
Psychology and Philosophy and the highly suggestive note on the Psycho- 
logical Theory of Extension, which are taken from the pages of Mind. 


The Theory of Inference. By the Rev. Henry Huaues, M.A. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1894. Pp. xv., 256. 


A criticism of Mill’s logical doctrines, intended to show that Induction 
and Deduction, though the only kinds of inference which are appropriate 
to the field of natural law, are unequal to the work of drawing conclusions 
about real and concrete things. In the field of history another kind, 
Illation, is necessary. Critical notice will follow. 


Kant’s Inaugural Dissertation of 1770. Translated into English, with an 
Introduction and Discussion, by W. J. Ecxorr, Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy and Psychology in the University of Colorado. Columbia 
College, N.Y., 1894. Pp. xi., 101. 


The translation is likely to prove useful, though it might be considerably 
improved by a careful revision. The Introduction and Discussion are 
without value. Dr Eckoff is apparently ignorant, to an inexcusable degree, 
of what has been written by others concerning Kant’s philosophical 
development. His own contribution to the subject presents the appear- 
ance of being a series of rough notes taken down for his own use while 
reading Kant’s precritical writings. He has an abominable trick of 
giving a paraphrase or quasi-quotations in oratio recta but without 
quotation marks, so that the reader has constantly to pause and 
a whether the pronouns in the first person stand for Kant or for 
nimself. 


F. H. Jacobi. A Study in the Origin of German Realism. By Norman 
WILDE, Ph.D. Columbia College, N.Y., 1894. Pp. 77. 


This study may be regarded as a supplement to M. Levy Briihl’s more 
pretentious work (cf, P. 567 of this No.). Dr Wilde treats of the “Formative 
Influences” which moulded Jacobi’s thought, and gives a systematic 
analysis of his doctrine. The critical and polemical relations of Jacobi to 
Mendelssohn, Kant, and later thinkers, do not come within the scope of his 
work. Mr Wilde evidently knows his subjects and his style is clear and 
attractive. 


Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine. Auguste Comte et Herbert 
Spencer. Contribution & histoire des Idées Philosophiques au x1x° 
Siécle. Par E. De Roperty. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1894. Pp. 200. 


In this dissertation M. E. De Roberty endeavours to portray in broad 
outline the most salient features of contemporary speculative philosophy. 
The ultra-positive scientific character of the age reposes on a latent hypo- 
thetical cosmology which philosophy endeavours to formulate, and to 
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construe to human intelligence. The outcome of this intellectual activity 
our author thinks may be summed up as Monism tempered by Agnosti- 
cism. With the latter M. De Roberty has already dealt in a previous 
essay.1_ He proposes now to examine and elucidate in Book I. of this work 
“The problem of Monism in the philosophy of the present age,” in Book 
II. “The Monism of Auguste Comte,” in Book III. “The Monism of 
Herbert Spencer.” In Book I. there is an attempt at an historic evolution 
of the conception of unity with which most readers of philosophy are 
tolerably familiar. The one and the many, unity and plurality, have Boe 
as M. De Roberty tells us, respectively the soul po! the body of philo- 
sophy in all stages of speculation. Monism or the principle of unity has 
assumed various guises ; it has clothed itself in theism—in another age it 
has been the foundation of Metaphysic—to-day it calls itself Evolution. 
In each phase the human intellect seems impelled to the grand postulate 
or hypothesis of a single substance materialising, pervading and organizing 
all nature. This is Monism, an intellectual necessity—a scientific datum— 
an emotional craving. 

From pages 45 to 134 are discussed the doctrines of Auguste Comte. 
Positivism, M. De Roberty thinks, is destined to live as a method, but 
to perish as a creed. Comte, he complains, like Kant has sacrificed Logic 
to Ethic, the pure to the practical reason. The Monism of Comte is 
a chimera, the solidarity of human society, formulated as the science of 
sociology. M. De Roberty is an ultra-nominalist and only believes in 
plurality. He thinks that Comte’s adoption of any monistic theory is 
inconsistent with positivism. Unity is only a symbol, a mere poe Men 
abstraction of concrete reality, which must be always plural. The 
conception of abstract humanity M. De Roberty holds is a survival of 
the obsolete anthropomorphism which has haunted philosophy from the 
earliest ages.—M. De Roberty’s scrutiny of Herbert Spencer’s system is 
somewhat minute but altogether destructive. The Spencerian ontology is 
a monistic theory of being depending for its validity on a psychology and 
epistemology formulated in five essential points. 

1, The ultimate criterion of truth or reality, the inconceivability of 
incompatibles, “Vinconceivabilité du contraire simultané” (p. 138). M. De 
Roberty disposes of this principle as a mere logical quibble with no 
objective force. 

2. The classification of the phenomena of consciousness as external 
and internal states. Of course our author has no difficulty in demon- 
strating that this distinction is a flagrant petitio principii, “une criante 
pétition de principe” (p. 142). 

3. The hypothesis of a ¢ertiwm quid in which subject and object are 
identified. Again, says M. De Roberty, a mere logical illusion in which 
two species are gathered up as it were in a genus “la généralité ou identité 
de genre” (p. 145). 

4. The hypothesis of a “transconscient” mode of being which gene- 
rates the object primarily, which again in its turn generates the subject, so 
that an unknown whole manifests itself as the envelope of the object, 
which is again the envelope of the subject. This M. De Roberty finds is 
only an illicit derivation of the concrete from the abstract. 

5. A classification of the phenomena of consciousness as successive 
and contemporaneous states, which constitute our apprehension of time 
and space. These two species of mental phases resolve themselves finally 
into that unity which is on the one side a mode of knowing, on the other a 
mode of being. 


1 Agnosticisme. 
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M. de Roberty accuses Spencer’s method of deducing the concrete from 
the abstract and then making the former a proof of the reality of the 
latter. But the kernel of Spencer’s Monism is the conception of organic 
unity, and this M. De Roberty leaves unattacked. 

T. W. Levin. 


La Psychologie de TAmour. Par Gaston DANVILLE, Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1894. Pp. iii, 169. 


Love is the systematic direction of the sexual instinct to one person of 
the opposite sex to the absolute exclusion of all others. The main psycho- 
logical difficulty connected with it is the apparent absence of adequate 
motive for the exclusive selection of the special object. This distinguishes 
the passion of love in the proper sense of the word from the relative 
systematisation of the sexual impulse, produced by its union with other 
specific tendencies, such as friendship, esteem, vanity, and sympathy. 
Relative systematisation of this kind is more common than love in the 
narrower sense, and the two are frequently confused. But the grand 
passion is unmistakeably marked off by distinctive features. Apart from 
the apparent want of motive for its absolutely exclusive selection of the 
special object, the experience of lovers bears witness to the perfectly 
unique nature of the emotion. It is indescribable, because it is like nothing 
else. Moreover it is sometimes not merely without assignable basis in 
ordinary interests, but actually opposed to such interests ; and when this 
is the case, it overbears in its headlong career all considerations of worldly 
prudence and of morality, often leading to the extremes of folly and crime. 
This and some other of its features seem to indicate that it is a patho- 
logical state, to be classed as obsession by the fixed idea. This view is 
rejected by M. Danville. He thinks that he can trace the genesis of the 
passion in the normal course of phylogenetic evolution, and he thinks that 
it is distinguished from the various forms of insanity by being in its general 
tendency useful rather than harmful to the individual and to the race. 
There is no sufficient proof of the last point and the first is treated in a 
somewhat vague and unsatisfactory way. His account of the psycho- 
logical genesis of love in the individual is given in a few pages at the close 
of the volume. The basis of his explanation is the association of the 
excitement of the sexual instinct with accompanying experiences of our 
ordinary mental life. This association gives to these experiences a special 
quality which forms a rallying point of community leading to their union 
in a systematic synthesis. The product of this synthesis remains uncon- 
scious until it is excited from without by some person of the opposite sex 
who excites experiences which conform to it and blend with it. Thus all 
‘falling in love’ is the sudden realisation of an unconscious and uncon- 
sciously formed idea. “ Every normal adult possesses without knowing it 
this unconscious synthesis, which merely represents a latent power of 
virtual love.” M. Danville may at least claim the credit of having fully 
realised the nature and difficulties of his problem. His proposed solution 
is probably on the right lines, but it is obscurely expressed, and in any 
case a much more detailed analysis is required than he has supplied. 


Philosophie moral et politique. Etudes par J.-E. ALAux, Prof. de Faculté, 
Prof. de Philosophie & lEcole des Lettres d’Alger. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1893. Pp. 409. 


Lucidly written and printed in large type, these ‘studies’ are for the 
most part reprinted essays, articles, lectures and addresses, the first two 
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or three on moral and aesthetic philosophy, the remainder on questions 
of applied ethics. The philosophic standpoint is Intuitionalist; the 
religious attitude is Theistic. The first essay, ‘Des Variations de la 
Morale’ is an attempt to detect the fundamental unity of the moral 
principle underlying the profound differences, amounting to logical con- 
trariety, between the positive moralities of different times and places. 
In the schools there are still three points of controversy: Is morality 
independent? What is the sanction of morality? What is the Good? 
In practice the Good has always been the one aim. But ultimately le 
bien c’est le bien vouloir, however greatly, through commission or omission, 
through ignorance and weakness, the collective good will has erred in 
seeking the Good. Or rather Goods: progress has been from war to 
peace, from slavery to liberty, from privilege to equality, from despotism 
to justice. The second essay, ‘La Moralité spiritualiste,’ deplores the fact 
that philosophy, once the handmaid of theology, should have exchanged 
her office, not for liberty, but for the service of science, a harder yoke et 
dune moins grande dame, and holds, that, while philosophy and science 
have need oth: 8 of the other, the ‘moral idea’ is the absolute inconcussum 
guid of philosophy, where it must cry halt to science, just as imperiously 
as science forbids philosophy to hold hypotheses contrary to its laws. 


Pour et contre 0 Enseignement Philosophique. Extrait de la Revue Bleue. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1894. Pp. 178. 


Some recent changes proposed in the curriculum of study pursued in 
the Universities and the Higher Schools of France, seem to have aroused 
a controversy amongst those interested in educational matters which 
found vent in a series of articles and letters appearing in the well-known 
periodical Za Revue Bleue during the spring of the present year. 

The reform in question touched the abolition or curtailment of the 
special course of philosophical reading which constitutes the work of 
pupils during the final year of their academical career. This philosophical 
course is made up of Psychology, Logic, Metaphysic and Ethic, concluding 
with the general history of Philosophy. 

The feeling awakened by the attempt to modify the period allotted to 
the study of philosophy under these four divisions has naturally expressed 
itself in favour of, or against, the utility of philosophy as a special branch 
of education. 

M. Vandérem has led off and wound up the polemic, the principal 
contributions to which are collected by him and comprised in the tract 
before us. 

M. Vandérem tells us in his prologue how the plan of higher education 
adopted in France, had been framed on the lines laid down by the Jesuits 
in the 17th and 18th centuries (p. 4). Their practice was to devote nine 
years to instruction in the usual subjects of a liberal training, languages, 
rhetoric, geometry &c. During this period the speculative topics which 
philosophy is supposed especially to embrace were most rigidly excluded 
from the notice of the pupils, and all discussion of them was sternly pro- 
hibited. On entering the 10th year of study, however, this bann was 
withdrawn, the veil was lifted and suddenly without any previous prepara- 
tion the student found himself in an unaccustomed atmosphere charged 
with recondite problems and the sublime mysteries of life and mind, the 
destiny of man and the ultimate foundations of morality. Such questions 
were presented to a class of bewildered pupils who were expected to gallop 
through a course of so-called philosophy in one year—to scale under the 
perfunctory guidance of unsympathetic Professors, heights which the most 
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powerful intellects had been unable to surmount in twenty centuries. It is 
against this degradation of philosophy, this waste of time, expended in the 
attempt to convert wearers youths into Cynics and Sceptics that 
M. Vandérem protests, although we do not quite gather from his utterances 
whether it is the absolute teaching of philosophy as an element of educa- 
tion to which he objects or only the inadequacy of the method in which it 
is taught. Succeeding the introduction of M. Vandérem we have thirteen 
letters from men of light and leading in the philosophical and educational 
world of France, amongst whom we recognize such names as Ribot, Janet, 
Fouillée, H. Taine, &c. 

M. Ribot completely concurs with M. Vandérem’s strictures on the 
existing mode of teaching philosophy, judging as he says from results 
which are brought under his notice as Examiner. He thinks the Professor 
whilst teaching should take more account of the capacity of his audience 
and not soar suddenly into too rarefied an atmosphere. 

M. Janet traverses the allegations of M. Vandérem with regard to 
(1) the results, (2) the matter, (3) the manner of the teaching of philosophy 
hitherto in vogue in the higher schools of France. His attitude is purely 
defensive and he scarcely does more than parry the attacks of his adver- 
sary. He points to many distinguished contemporaries (p. 42) who are 
noted in every department of practical life although they have undergone 
during their youthful career the disabling ordeal of the class of philosophy. 
He endeavours to show that a disbelief in the existence of matter is a 
wholesome antidote to the positive proclivities of the age, and he answers 
the complaint of the undue disparity between the teaching of the professor 
and the capacity of the pupils by urging that nothing is more fascinating 
to the young than the mysterious and semi-intelligible. 

M. Fouillée, pp. 57 to 81, advocates the retention of a special class for 
Philosophy, principally as a corrective to the tendency of a democratic 
age to exclusively technical training. Men require to be citizens as well as 
engineers, chemists, lawyers, &c., and only a course of philosophy can 
remind youths that human life is not governed entirely by steam and 
electricity. 

M. Fouillée recommends Professors to dwell more on the harmony 
than on the antagonism of the various schools of philosophy and to 
encourage the constructive rather than the critical faculty of his class. 
M. Fouillée concludes his paper by an elaborate syllabus containing 
sixty-one topics to be discussed by a model Class of Philosophy. 

A letter of the late M. Taine cited by an anonymous contributor 
(p. 162) insists very strongly on the danger of dissipation in philosophical 
reading. For a beginner in philosophy he says eclecticism is worse than 
useless. Master one system, it matters not which, but master it in its 
entirety, and so the study of philosophy is a splendid gymnastic. M. 
Vandérem in his summing up (p. 164) claims to have established with 
the concurrence of the highest authorities that the philosophical course 
existing in the public schools and universities of France must be ended or 
mended. We should say that in our opinion the testimony in his favour is 
not quite so overwhelming as he would have us believe. 

In fact we cannot find one of the correspondents who grants him an 
unqualified adhesion. The whole question is that of the growing claims of 
the new learning to take the place of the old. What the age requires is a 
new “Instauratio Magna.” But such a work must not be undertaken by a 
specialist, a sciolist, or a journalist. 

T. W. LEvIn. 
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Spinoza. Par Léon Brunscuvice, Professeur agrégé de philosophie au 
lycée de Tours. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1894. Pp. 224. 


This is purely an exposition of the philosophy of Spinoza from Spi- 
noza’s own standpoint, without any attempt to criticise him, or to recast 
his thoughts in a modern form. As a mere restatement of Spinozism it 
has remarkable merit. It is written throughout in lucid and graceful 
French ; it is admirably arranged, and it is based on profound and 
intimate knowledge of Spinoza’s text. The ethical and religious motive is 
given its due place from the outset, as the key to the whole system, and 
the inestimable value of Spinoza’s practical teaching is set in a clear light. 
Though the work is a mere restatement, it nevertheless obviates by 
implication many current objections to the doctrines expounded. Indeed 
we may say that all difficulties which are merely based on misunderstand- 
ing, are here disposed of purely by the clearness and completeness of the 
exposition. The account of Spinoza’s theory of knowledge, in Chapter II. 
on Method, is especially good, and its significance is again brought out at 
the close in Ch. VII. on Eternity. Ch. V. on Passion, is remarkable as 
containing a really successful statement of the psychological details of 
Spinoza’s theory of the emotions. The intellectual love of God, and the 
doctrine of the eternity of the soul, are extremely well treated. Finally, 
the story of Spinoza’s life is told at the end of the book in a most interest- 
ing manner, so as to exhibit it as a practical embodiment of his philosophy. 


DP’ Année Philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. P1nton, Quatriéme 
Année, 1893. Paris: Félix Alcan. Pp. 316. 


This fourth number contains three important articles: (1) “A philo- 
sophical study of the doctrine of Jesus,” by M. Renouvier; (2) “God 
according to the ‘Néo-Criticisme,’” by M. Dauriac; “The Evolution of 
Idealism in the Eighteenth Century,” by M. Pillon. 

Of these the longest and perhaps the most interesting is M. Pillon’s 
contribution, which treats in a very thorough and systematic way of 
Malebranche and his Critics. Malebranche is represented as being the 
founder of Eighteenth Century Idealism. He was only debarred by theo- 
logical considerations from a full anticipation of the doctrine of Berkeley. 

The Revue Bibliographique includes notices of all books of any degree 
of importance bearing on philosophy, which have appeared during 1893. 
Fuller notice follows in due course. 


Le sentiment et la penseée, et lewrs principaux aspects physiologiques. Par 
A. GopFERNEAUX, Docteur és Lettres. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1894. 
Pp. xi., 224. 


‘Le sentiment,’ or the emotional side of mental life, coincides, for 
M. Godfernaux, with the conative. All emotion has, according to him, its 
physiological correlative in the repression or liberation of organic ten- 
dencies to movement. The general purport of his book is to show the 
dependence of what he calls Association of Ideas, on motor tendencies, 
and the corresponding emotional states. Much space is devoted to illus- 
tration of this point, by reference to the phenomena of mental disease,— 
of mania, melancholia, hypochondria, ecstasy, and chronic delirium. On 
the whole, this part of his work is good and suggestive, but his statement 
that, in mania, thought exists in detachment from emotion, and that, in 
melancholia, emotion exists in detachment from thought, breaks down 
when confronted with the facts as he himself states them. M. Godfernaux 
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next follows up the clue furnished by his examination of morbid phe- 
nomena, in an analysis of the relation between thought and emotion in 
normal mental life. Here, too, he is largely successful in sustaining his 
general thesis. The book is certainly worth reading. 


La Philosophie de Jacobi. Par L. Livy-Bruut, Professeur au Lycée Louis- 
le-Grand et & VEcole libre des sciences politiques. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1894. Pp. xxxviii., 263. 


This book is extremely well written and extremely interesting. The 
philosophy of Jacobi is in its essence a protest against the possibility of all 
philosophy. Its cardinal principle is that real existence must be im- 
mediately apprehended through feeling, sentiment or instinct, and that the 
whole function of the understanding consists in analysing and generalising 
data supplied to it by the senses or by the ‘heart.’ Knowledge of God 
and freedom is knowledge through the emotions. To attempt to deduce 
these fundamental verities by ratiocination, is, from the nature of the 
case, to deny them. To explain a thing is to assign the conditions of its 
existence; but God and freedom are unconditioned realities. The real 
interest of Jacobi’s philosophical activity lies in his critical and polemical 
attitude to the various systems which succeeded each other in Germany, 
during his long life of seventy-six years. He argues throughout to support 
his own foregone conclusions, treating with uncompromising hostility all 
doctrines which denied freedom and the personality of God, or which 
attempted to base these tenets on any other foundation than that of 
immediate experience. His first controversy was directed against Moses 
Mendelssohn. This discussion formed a turning-point in the history of 
philosophy in Germany, by bringing into prominence the system of 
Spinoza, which afterwards combined with that of Kant to generate the 
yiinontiies of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. Jacobi urged that all philo- 
sophy which is true to itself must end in Spinozism, i.e. the explanation 
of the Universe through the principle of logical identity. He put forward 
this thesis as an argumentum ad hominem, intending to intimidate his 
opponents by shewing the nature of the confusions to which their pro- 
cedure legitimately led. But what he succeeded in effecting was the 
precise opposite of this. He gave a great impetus to the study of 
Spinoza, which resulted in an enthusiastic appreciation of the Spinozistic 
method and teaching, and influenced the subsequent course of speculation 
in a way directly opposed to Jacobi’s tendencies. 

Jacobi’s criticism of Kant is well-known. It has the great merit of 
having been among the very first to discern the important significance of 
Kant’s work, and it has also the merit of having detected with singular 
insight its weak points, both in the theoretical and practical sphere. The 
objections against the doctrine of things-in-themselves, and against the 
formalism of the categorical imperative, which are now generally regarded 
as unanswerable, were clearly and distinctly stated by Jacobi. His 
criticism of Fichte is of less importance, as it consists mainly in a re- 
iteration of what he had already urged against Mendelssohn. Schelling he 
appears to have totally misunderstood. The romantic school represented 
by Schleiermacher and the Schlegels had many points of positive affinity 
with him; but his own feeling towards the romanticists seems to have 
been mainly one of antipathy. They appeared to him to be too frivolous, 
making the most sacred interests merely subject-matter for the play of 
fancy. On the whole Jacobi appears to have become more rigid and 
intolerant as he got older: in his early days he could feel admiration and 
affection for Spinoza, emphasising the essentially religious sentiment 
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which underlay what in Jacobi’s view was formally atheism. But in the 
close of his life he seems to have lost this power of sympathetic discrimi- 
nation, and to have felt nothing but resentment and repugnance for all 
writers who denied or ignored the personality of God. He thus became 
isolated from all but the immediate circle of his personal admirers, finding 
little in contemporary thought that was not odious and repugnant to his 
deepest sentiments and convictions. 


L’Idée du Phénoméne. Par Emtie Borrac, Professeur de Philosophie au 
Lycée Condorcet, Docteur és Lettres. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1894. 
Pp. 347. 


In this “analytical and critical study,” M. Boirac tracks the notion of 
phenomenon, successor to substance and fundamental idea of contemporary 
philosophy, through the several systems; examines the realist conception 
of it as appearance, the idealist conception of it as representation, and the 
— conception of it as change (pp. 10—11),—to land eventually for 

imself in a species of “reformed Leibnizianism” (p, 344), conceiving 
“phenomenon and substance as inseparable because they are the two com- 
plementary, correlative aspects under which all real existence appears to us 
and to itself” (pp. 345—6). He realizes and clearly states the three great 
difficulties in the way of Monism, the duality of phenomenon and being, 
the duality of movement and thought, of matter and mind, and the multi- 
plicity of individual consciousnesses; and while claiming by the present 
criticism to have helped to get rid of the two first, leaves the third,—the 
reconciliation of the multiplicity of individual subjects with the unity 
of the universal subject—as the problem for the metaphysics of the future. 


Les lois psychologiques de Vévolution des peuples, Par GusTavE LE Bon. 
Paris: F. Alcan, 1894. Pp. 176. 


The first of the four books into which this work is divided treats of the 
psychological characters of races. The thesis propounded is that though a 
race is to a large extent capable of mental modification at different periods 
of its existence, yet that these fluctuations are only transient and that they 
are confined within fixed limits by certain fundamental psychological cha- 
racteristics which are transmitted by heredity. This position is supported 
partly by evidence adduced in this volume, partly by reference to previous 
works of the author. He appears to us to lay too much stress on physio- 
logical heredity as distinguished from social inheritance in his account of 
the continuity of the “soul” of a race from generation to generation. He 
also sets up an abstract antithesis between character and intelligence which 
will not, we think, sustain critical scrutiny. He thinks that what is of 
paramount importance in the racial soul are practical rather than theoretical 
aptitudes and tendencies. Thus in his fourth book, which deals with the 
decline and fall of civilisations, he chiefly emphasises the moral decay 
which makes an overcivilised people an easy prey to robuster races far 
inferior in intelligence but animated and guided by enthusiasm for “ideas.” 
The truth is that M. le Bon is here measuring intelligence and character 
by disparate standards. He estimates intelligence merely by the variety 
and complexity of intellectual life, whereas he estimates character merely 
by its unity and consistency. The second book shows that religions and 
arts are never simply transmitted from one nation to another; they always 
suffer radical transformation in the process. The third book investigates 
the leading conditions which modify the psychological characters of races. 
The respective influence of ideas, of religious beliefs, and of “great men” 
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is examined. The religious factor is regarded as most important; but the 
writer appears to give a very wide application to the word religion; he 
says that the French revolution was dominated by a religious ideal. In 
discussing the réle of great men he contrasts the discoverers of genius who 
advance civilisation with the “fanatics and the victims of hallucination” 
who “create history.” The fourth book we have already referred to. It 
contains an interesting discussion of the social condition of modern Europe. 
M. le Bon thinks that the Latin races are in desperate case, and that the 
Germans are no better off. They are rushing headlong to socialism which 
isruin. England and the United States are in a better position. But the 
future of the world rests with Russia. In conclusion we must add that 
the book is full of interest.from beginning to end, though its value is 
somewhat marred by the French tendency to follow a one-sided idea 
blindly and exclusively, where an Englishman would “hedge” and a 
German would seek a “higher synthesis.” 


Die Anfiinge der Kunst. Von Ernst Grosss, Dr. Phil, Freiburg i. B. 
und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1894. Pp. vii., 301. 


This is a work of great interest and value both for the psychologist and 
the student of aesthetics. It contains a careful examination of the artistic 
culture of those races which subsist purely by hunting, and by collection 
of vegetable products,—the natives of Australia, the Andaman Islanders, 
the Bushmen, the Eskimo, and the Fuegians. With the exception of 
architecture, all the forms of art which are current among the most 
civilised peoples appear also among these most primitive races, Cosmetic 
or personal adornment, decorative art, picture-making and carving, 
dancing, poetry (lyric, epic, and dramatic), and music, are ‘everywhere 
clearly and distinctly traceable. It would thus appear that the art im- 
pulse is a common possession of the whole human race. A further point 
which is well brought out in the volume, is the remarkable uniformity of 
character which pervades the artistic activity of peoples so widely distinct 
in racial character, and without communication with each other. Except 
in the case of music, this uniformity is traceable to the common con- 
ditions to which all are subject, inasmuch as their subsistence depends 
upon the chase. The general direction of their activity, as determined 
by the form in which the fundamental practical need of finding food takes 
shape, dominates their whole circle of ideas and interests. This is most 
conspicuously seen, on the artistic side, in their painting and graving. 
Their pictures consist almost entirely in life-like reproductions of animals 
and men; they reproduce accurately what by the conditions of their 
existence they are forced to observe accurately ; and the technical skill 
they display has its propaedeutic in the acquisition of manual dexterity 
required for the making of weapons effective in the chase. 

The same fundamental aesthetic principles of rhythm, symmetry, 
contrast, gradation, and harmony, which regulate the productions of 
civilized art, are equally traceable in that of the lowest savages. In these 
points the Bushmen and Eskimo are at one with the Athenians and 
Florentines. In view of this fundamental agreement the differences be- 
tween primitive and developed forms of art seem rather quantitative than 
qualitative. “The sensibilities manifest in primitive art are more crude 
and circumscribed: its materials are scantier, its forms are poorer and 

‘ coarser ; but in its essential motives, means, and ends, the primaeval art 
is one with the art of all ages.” 

What relation does the artistic activity of primitive peoples bear to 
the practical exigencies of the struggle for existence? It might be sup- 
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posed at the first blush that the diversion of energy in the direction of 
mere play ought to be a practical disadvantage, but Dr Grosse clearly 
shews that this is a mistake. Decorative art promotes technical skill ; 
personal adornment and dancing play an important part in the intercourse 
of the sexes, and so tend to the improvement of the breed. Poetry, 
dancing and music inspire combatants with ardour and courage, and so 
increase the strength of the resistance presented by a social group to 
hostile attacks. But the most weighty and beneficial influence exercised 
by art on practical life, consists in the strengthening and extension of 
social cohesion. Dancing and poetry are best adapted for this purpose, 
and in primitive states of society it is dancing which does most to bind 
society together. Hence we find that primitive dances are highly de- 
veloped and elaborate, so that our performances in this line appear by 
comparison to be imperfect survivals analogous to rudimentary organs. 
What sculpture was to the Greeks, architecture in the middle ages, 
painting in the Renaissance, and poetry in the Europe of to-day, such is 
dancing to the Australian aborigine,—an embodiment of the social ideal. 
It is worth noting that this practical usefulness of primitive art depends 
on its being pursued for its own sake, and not for ulterior ends. Art 
must first be art before it can be anything else, and it must therefore in 
the first instance seek only its own realisation. 


Psychiatrie fiir Aerzte und Studierende. Von TH. ZIEHEN. Berlin: Fried- 
rich Wreden, 1894. Pp. ix, 470. 


This text-book has at least two features of distinct interest. It com- 
mences with a psychological description of the symptoms of insanity in 
which the author follows the thoroughgoing association psychology adopted 
in his Leitfaden der physiologischen Psychologie. Although one may 
disagree with his doctrines, it must be acknowledged that they become in 
Prof. Ziehen’s hands the basis of a clear and consistent account of morbid 
mental states, 

The second feature of interest is the classification, which differs con- 
siderably in one point from that ordinarily adopted in Great Britain, 
where nearly all cases of acute insanity are grouped together under the 
heading of mania. Most of these would by Prof. Ziehen be regarded as 
cases of paranoia, the cognitive side of mental life being the one primarily 
and chiefly affected, while he would restrict the term ‘mania’ to a con- 
dition, the opposite of melancholia, in which the chief change is an 
increase in the pleasurable feeling tone of mental states. Paranoia may be 
acute or chronic, with two main varieties according to the predominance 
of sensory phenomena such as hallucinations, or ideational phenomena, as 
delusions and incoherence. 

The other sections contain much that is interesting and original, and 
the book as a whole is a valuable contribution to the systematisation of 
our knowledge of mental pathology. 


Ueber Zeit und Raum. ae ogee es, “ey > ti? von der 
philosophischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin. 11. Folge. 1 Heft.] Von Pro- 
FEssoR Dr, A. Dérine. R. Gaertner, Berlin, 1894. Pp. 41. 


Space and time are not subjective forms as Kant held. They areas truly 
constituents of the object as are the things and processes to which we 
attribute spatial and temporal predicates. What distinguishes them from 
other ingredients entering into the constitution of the world is that they 
stand outside the relation of agent to patient. Professor Déring expresses 
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this by saying that though they are real they are not actual (wirklich). To 
be actual is to be operative,—to be in some sense an agency. But space 
and time are immobile conditions, neither suffering nor producing change, 
They cannot properly be said to produce anything. But on the other hand 
they are the real (not merely the logical) conditions of all processes and of 
all products. This is Dr Déring’s general point of view. His application 
of it in the elucidation of special points is interesting and instructive. 
From analysis of the general characters of actual existence in time and 
space, he deduces the general characters of time and space themselves, 
inasmuch as they condition whatever is temporal or spatial. 


Die Gotteslehre des Gregor von Nyssa. Von Dr. W. Meyer. Leipzig: 
Gustav Fock, 1894. Pp. 38. 


Gregory, whose date is 331—394, is treated by Dr Meyer as a typical 
example of the blending of Christian faith with Greek Philosophy and 
especially with Neoplatonism. ‘The same man, who, gud philosopher, 
accentuates the Conception of God as pure being, infinite and absolute, 
qué Christian clings to the personality of the divine being with all the 
fibres of his heart.” As the child of an uncritical age, he failed to feel the 
incompatibility of these antithetic points of view. Of course this was only 
possible because the metaphysical element in his thought took the form of 
mysticism. 


Dzieje Filosofii w zarysie. A Sketch of the History of Philosophy. By 
Dr. Maurice StRASZEWSKI, Professor in the Jagellonian University. 
Vol. i, Pp. 411. 


This is to be the first of five volumes ; it contains a general introduc- 
tion to the history of Philosophy, and an account of the development of 
speculative thought in India, China, Egypt and Western Asia. The 
second will be devoted to philosophy in Greece, the third to Mediaeval 
scholasticism, and the two last to modern philosophy. In the present 
work the author names a good many English writers whose researches 
and translations have been of use to him, especially as concerns the 
chapters about India (Muir, Haig, Monier Williams, Ballantyne, Cole- 
brooke, Davies and others). The book is written with much care and 
completeness, and it is a pity that not one Englishman out of ten 
thousand will be able to judge for himself what good use Prof. Straszewski 
has made of his numerous English sources. 





RECEIVED also :— 


J. Seth, A Study of Ethical Principles, Edinburgh and London, William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1894, pp. xvi., 460. 

F. Martin, Za Perception Extérieure et la Science Positive, Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1894, pp. 305. 

J. Rehmke, Lehrbuch der allgemeinen Psychologie, Hamburg und Leipzig, 
Leopold Voss, 1894, pp. 582. 

A. Bastian, Controversen in der Ethnologie, tv, Fragestellungen der Final- 
ursachen, Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1894, pp. x., 317. 

G. Glogau, Die Hauptlehren der Logik und Wissenschaftslehre, Kiel und 
Leipzig, Lipsius und Tischer, 1894, pp. xvi., 190. 
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E. Fechner, John Locke's “ Gedanken tiber Erziehung,” Wien, Alfred Holder, 
1894, pp. 43. 

G. Heymans, Die Gesetze und Elemente des wissenschaftlichen Denkens, 
Bd. 11, Leiden, S. C. Van Doesburgh, Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 
1894, pp. 478 (mit Bd. 1). 

J. Baumann, Die grundlegenden Thatsachen zu einer wissenschaftlichen Welt- 
und Lebensansicht, Stuttgart, Paul Neff, 1894, pp. 135. 

K. A. Leimbach, Untersuchungen iiber die verschiedenen Moralsysteme, 
Fulda, Fuldaer Actiendruckerei, 1894, pp. viii., 125. 

R. Steiner, Die Philosophie der Freiheit, Berlin, Emil Felber, 1894, pp. 242. 

M. Heinze, Vorlesungen Kants iiber Metaphysik aus drei Semestern, No. vi., 
Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1894, pp. 483—728. 

G. Morando, Lo Scetticismo e Gaetano Negri, Milano, L. F. Cogliati, 1894, 
pp. 100. 

S. Vignoli, Peregrinazioni Psicologiche, Milano, Ulrico Hoepli, 1895, pp. 404. 

A. P. Mauro, La Rivelazione dell’ ente nell atto del Giudizo dell’ Essere suo, 
Catania, C. Batliati, 1894, pp. 275. 








IX.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


Part XXVI. of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
contains an address by the late President Mr A. J. Balfour, and an article 
by Professor Lodge on ‘the difficulty of making crucial experiments as to 
the source of the extra or unusual Intelligence manifested in Trance- 
Speech, Automatic Writing and other states of apparent mental inactivity.’ 
But nine-tenths of it is occupied by the Report of Prof. Sidgwick’s Com- 
mittee, formed in 1889 to conduct a statistical inquiry into the sensory 
hallucinations of the sane. This Report—which extends to nearly 400 
pages—is divided into 17 chapters with several appendices. Chapters 
I—III. are occupied in explaining the point of view and method of the 
inquiry, and discussing the effects of possible sources of error in its results, 
which are given in a tabulated form. Then in Chapters [V—XL., the 
topics most likely to interest psychologists of the older and less adven- 
turous type are discussed and illustrated: the distinction between hal- 
lucinations proper and either (a) illusions or (b) imperfectly externalised 
imaginations ; the relation between hallucination and dreams; the in- 
fluence on hallucinations of such conditions as age, sex, heredity, health, 
grief and anxiety, repose and abstraction, expectancy and suggestion. 
There is also some discussion of the Physiology of hallucinations, and of 
certain physical effects that sometimes accompany the phenomena. 
Finally, Chapters XII—XVII., treat—with very ample illustrations—of 
various classes of hallucinations that are held to suggest telepathy or 
some other “supernormal” cause: of these chapters the most important 
appear to be Chapters XII and XIII, which contain a close and full 
discussion of the question whether the number of recognised apparitions 
coinciding with the death of the persons that they represent can be 
reasonably accounted for by chance-coincidence, exaggeration, anxiety, 
&c. :—a question which here receives a decidedly negative answer. 


In the International Journal of Ethics for July, Mr A. J. Balfour 
writes on ‘Naturalism and Ethics.’ He argues that the view of the 
Universe, to which a single and unqualified acceptance of the results of 
modern natural science leads, is hostile to the sentiments which morality 
requires: since in this view morality appears—like the “protective 
blotches on a beetle’s back”—as merely an ingenious contrivance for 
maintaining in organic existence a particular portion of the living matter 
of an insignificant planet, for a comparatively brief period. The Rev. 
Langdon E. Stewardson depicts, with praiseworthy outspokenness, the bad 
‘effects of the clerical office upon character.’ Professor Barzellotti writes on 
‘Religious sentiment and the moral problem in Italy.’ The Rev. Hastings 
Rashdall gives a lucid and judicious discussion of the ‘ Limits of Casuistry,’ 
answering the incidental attack on Casuistry in Mr Bradley’s ‘ Principles 
of Logic.’ There is also a hortatory discourse by Professor Knight on 
‘Practical Ethics,’ and a rather dogmatic pronouncement on ‘The Punish- 
ment of Children’ by M. M. Mangasarian. In the ‘Discussions’ Mr 
Dickinson 8. Miller makes an attempt—not uninteresting, though hardly 
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successful—to determine ‘the relations of “ought” and “is”. 
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THE PuHitosopHicaL Review. Vol. iii., no. 4. F. Thilly—The Freedom 
of the Will. [An acute article, written from the deterministic standpoint : 
might be improved upon the side of psychology.] A. L. Hodder—The 
Morality that Ought to Be. [On the obligation of doing as one pleases.] 
E. B. Titchener—Affective Attention. [Holds, as against Sully, that 
attention to pure pleasure-pain is impossible.] E. Adickes—German 
Kantian Bibliography. VIII. [Brings the work down to 1794.] Discus- 
sions. M. W. Calkins—A suggested Distribution in philosophical Ter- 
minology. [Use of I,i, Me and me, in the analysis of Fichte’s Wissenschafts- 
lehre: Fichte’s equivocal Use of the Word Bestimmen.] G. A. Cogswell— 
Attention: is it original or derivative? [Explanation of attention, in 
terms of autogeny, as a fusion; criticism of Lange, Ribot, James, etc.] 
=" of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of New Books, 

otes. 


THE PsycHoLoGicaAL Review. Vol. i, No. 4. A. Binet—Reverse 
Illusions of Orientation. [Observations. There are cases of inexact 
orientation (generally of an error of 180°), as distinct from normal 
orientation and disorientation. Explanation is at present impossible.] 
G. T. Ladd—Direct Control of the Retinal Field. [Voluntary control 
of the form assumed by the Higenlicht. ‘“ Demonstration of the...power 
of the volition of the Ego to induce changes” in physical tissues.] 
J. Jastrow—Psychological Notes on Helen Keller. [Not very exact tests 
of memory, sensation, etc.; made principally at the World’s Fair 
Laboratory.]| J. M. Baldwin—Psychology Past and Present. [(1) His- 
torical ; (2) Method and Main Divisions of Experimental Psychology; 
(3) Exhibits in Psychology at Chicago; (4) Educational; (5) Psychology 
and Other Disciplines.] Discussions. G. T. Ladd—Is Psychology a 
Science? [Reply to James’ review.] C. L. Franklin—The Bearing of the 
After-image. [Hess and Helmholtz.] Psychological Literature. Notes. 


THE AMER. JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. vi. no. 3. F. B. Dresslar— 
Studies in the Psychology of Touch. [Touch in general, Education of 
the skin with the wsthesiometer. Experiments on open and filled space 
for touch. Illusion for weights. Minor observations.—Important ; though 
often rather suggestive than conclusive.] A. E. Segsworth—On the Differ- 
ence-sensibility for the Valuation of Space-distances with the Help of 
Arm-movements. [Cf Wundt. Phys. Psych. 4 Ed., i. p. 429.] E. B. 
Titchener—Minor Studies from the Cornell Laboratory, III.—V. R. 
Watanake—Two points in Reaction-time Experimentation. [Introspective 
control and cancelling of refractory times.] H. W. Knox—On the Quan- 
titative Determination of an Optical Illusion. [Filled line is greater than 
open, within limits, by about 1/13.] M. F. Washburn; E. W. Scripture— 
Apparatus for Cutaneous Stimulation. E. W. Scripture—Accurate Work 
in Psychology; Some Psychological Illustrations of the Theorems of 
Bernouilli and Poisson. [Illustrations from Miinsterberg.] J. A. Berg- 
strém—The Relation of the Interference to the Practice Effect of an 
Association. [Constant relation of equivalence. Persistence of associa- 
tions. Influence of other factors.] Psychological Literature. [Digest of 
the recent optical illusion controversy in the Zeitschrift, etc. Notices of 
Ladd’s Psychology and Kiilpe’s Grundriss.] Letters. 


EpucationaL Review. Vol. vii., Nos. 1—4, Vol. viii, No. 1 (Jan.— 
June, 1894). W. T. Harris—The Committee of Ten on Secondary Schools. 
[A summary and criticism of the unpublished Report of the Committee 
Interesting to us as pronouncing in favour of the retention of Latin and 
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Greek—“the spiritual clothes of the Romans and Greeks. To put on 
these gives us a power to understand our inherited forms in art, literature, 
and philosophy, in legal usages, and civil and corporate combinations....I 
feel confident we shall enter on a new era of educational study with the 
publication of this Report.”] J. W. Redway—The Status of Geography 
Teaching. [Reformation must begin with the reformer. The means of 
improvement are the normal schools and universities.] Prof. Laurie— 
Education at the University of Edinburgh. [The general result of the 
new regulations is that the theory, history, and art of education is admitted 
as one of the graduating subjects, and five months’ practical work is 
compulsory before attainment of teachers’ diploma.] Henri Marion—The 
study of education at the Sorbonne. [It is noteworthy that the professor 
of pedagogy is a specialist in philosophy—philosophy being the culmination 
of secondary studies.] P. W. Search—Individual teaching—the Pueblo 
plan. [An account of an interesting and important experiment; rather 
vague in detail.] F. Storr—-Dr J. G. Fitch. (« A plain unvarnished tale, 
sine tra aut studio, quorum causas procul habeo.”| L. B. Evans—The South 
and its Problems. I thoughtful contribution to the race problem. 
Equalisation impossible. Three possible courses :—amalgamation, exter- 
mination, colonisation.] H. W. Compton—A bit of psychology applied. 
[An appeal for the cultivation of the sense of beauty and aesthetic sense in 
domestic, civic, and national life.] C. C. Van Liew—A school journey. 
[Through the Harz Mts. A capital article.] R. G. Huling—History in 
Secondary Education. [Aim at development of insight and impulse to 
right action.] 


Natura Science. Vol. iv., No. 25. C. Ll. Morgan—Instinct and 
Intelligence in Chicks and Ducklings. No. 28. E. B. Titchener—-Some 
Current Problems in Experimental Psychology. 


PuysicaL Review. Vol. i, No. 4. J. S. Shearer—The effect of 
Temperature and of Electric Driving on the Period of Tuning-forks. 
No. 5. E. S. Ferry—The Use of the Rotating Sectored Disc in Photo- 
metry. 


Nature. Vol. xlix., No. 1274. C. Ll. Morgan—The Scope of Psycho- 
physiology. 


THe AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY ReEviEW. Vol. xix., No. 75. 
E. A. Pace—The Growth and Spirit of Modern Psychology. [A thought- 
ful and well-written article. ] 


RevvuE PuiLosopHiquvE. No.6. June. E. Durkhein—Les régles de 
la méthode sociologique (2me Article). [Deals with the distinction of the 
normal and the pathological. The first test of the normal is that it is 
general ; this test, which is not, infallible and does not hold good in periods 
of transition, may be controlled by referring what is general in a phenome- 
non to the general conditions of the collective life in the social type under 
consideration. Under these tests, crime is seen to be normal and not, as 
commonly supposed, pathological. The classification of societies must be 
according to their degree of complexity (“composition”).] Binet et Henri 
—Les actions d’arrét dans les phénoménes de la parole. [An account of 
psycho-physical experiments with the result that, in respect of the 
phenomena of articulation, “the modification of the activity of an organ 
can be effected with greater rapidity, consequently with greater ease, 
than the transition to a state of rest or from rest to movement.” | 
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L. Weber—Sur les diverses acceptions du mot “loi” dans les Sciences 
et en métaphysique (fin). [Concludes the study of the diverse usages of the 
term law begun in the Rev. Phil. for May by an examination of psycho- 
logical laws, and concludes that “ What are called psychological laws, laws 
of succession and laws of systematization or of. finality, have nothing in 
common with the character proper to physical laws, to wit that of 
universality conceived as necessary ; and this radical difference has its 
source in the essential nature of the psychical phenomenon, which does 
not admit—without completely changing its character—of the application 
of the principle of integral repetition.” There is nevertheless a true and 
fundamental psychological law; a universal and cowry proposition 
concerning the mental phenomena—which may be reached by adopting a 
compromise between the abstract and concrete. This is the principle of 
varying repetition (répétition altérante) with its corollary that there is a 
something in all mental phenomena that cannot be anticipated, in all 
future a certain element of absolute indetermination. Thus while for the 
physical phenomena, the law is that which determines them, for the 
psychical phenomena, the law is that which denies the determination.] 
Dr Pioger—Origines et conditions sociales de la moralité. [A Study 
of morality as arising out of social activity, of the collective life.] 
July. G. Séailles—La méthode philosophique de Renan. [Renan recalls 
metaphysics to its connexion with sciences, conceives the réle of 
philosophy as a perpetual commentary on the facts given by Science ; 
philosophy is in his eyes “TVintelligence ajoutée & la Science.” For Renan, 
the science par excellence is history. His philosophical doctrine is an 
eclecticism compound of Kant minus the Critique of Pure Reason, 
Hegel minus the Logic, and A. Comte plus these residues.] E. Durk- 
heim—Les régles de la méthode sociologique (3me Article). [Sociologists 
err in explaining social phenomena by reference to the end they 
serve. ‘When a social phenomenon is to be explained, the efficient 
cause which produces it and the function which it fulfils, must be in- 
vestigated separately.” II. The cause must be looked for not psycho- 
logically, in the nature of the individuals, but in the antecedent social 
facts. A society is more than the mere sum of individuals. ‘The 
Sunetion of a social fact must be sought in the relation it holds to some 
social end.” III. “The first origin of all social process of any importance 
must be sought in the constitution of the internal social environment,”— 
an environment composed of things and of persons. The two most 
efficient conditions are the number of social units, or the volume of the 
society, and the degree of concentration of the mass, or the dynamic 
density. IV. The conception involved in these rules is one of social 
constraint, but as understood neither by Hobbes nor by Rousseau. 
Neither a social compact nor the nature of the individual, but the natural 
force of society—a something produced by the association, but other than 
the sum, of the individuals, is the source of this constraint.] Observations 
et Documents sur les Paramnesies. MM. Dugas, van Biervliet, Soury. 
Revue Générale. P. Tannery—La Théorie de la Connaissance Mathé- 
matique. Analysesetc. August. J. Delbceuf—L/’ancienne et les nouvelles 
géométries. III. Les postulats réels de la géométrie euclidienne sont & 
la base des métagéométries. (Continued from the April number.) 
B. Bourdon—Influence de l’Age sur la mémoire immédiate. laren 
from experiments that direct memory increases in strength a little from the 
ages of 8—20, the increase being principally from 8—14, and almost 
insensible from 14—20. That there is, if extreme cases only are tested, 
an undeniable concomitance between ‘intelligence’ and direct memory.—- 
Psychology not sufficiently advanced for a more general determination of 
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the relations between memory and intelligence.] E. Durkheim—Les 
régles de la méthode sociologique (4me Article). Régles relatives & 
Yadministration de la preuve. [I. The same effect has always the same 
cause. II. The method of concomitant variations the most efficient in 
sociology. III. Sociology essentially comparative. “A social fact of any 
complexity can only be explained by following its integral develop- 
ment through all the species of society.” In conclusion, M. Durkheim 
claims for his method that it is independent alike of all philosophy 
and of all practical doctrine, and that it is objective—treats social facts 
as “things,” and as “social things.”] Analyses etc. 


REVUE DE MérapHysiQqUE ET DE Morag. 2™ Année, No. 4. H. 
Poincaré—Sur la nature du raisonnement mathématique. [The syllogism 
cannot yield new knowledge. Mathematical reasoning must therefore be 
of a radically different nature. According to M. Poincaré it consists in 
“demonstration by recurrence” or mathematical induction, which consists in 
proving that if a theorem holds good for 2 — 1, it holds good for n. No serious 
attempt is made to show that this type of reasoning is the sole method of 
discovery in Mathematics. M. Poincaré seems to base its distinctive value 
on its implicitly containing an infinity of syllogisms. But if the syllogism 
yields absolutely no advance in knowledge, how can such advance be 
obtained by an unlimited series of syllogisms? We do not admit that the 
principle of syllogistic procedure or of any other logical process is mere 
identity.] G. Séailles—Renan: Dieu et la nature. [Expounds and criti- 
cises Renan’s conception of a universal history to which all the sciences 
are partial contributions as a revelation of the being and nature of God.] 
G. Belot—L’utilitarisme et ses nouveaux critiques. [The “new critics” 
are certain modern sociologists. As against these M. Belot endeavours to 
show that ethical judgments in modern and in primitive societies are based 
on a more or less conscious estimate of the tendency of actions to promote 
social welfare. The method employed resembles that of Professor Sidgwick, 
though no reference is made to his work. Towards the close some excellent 
remarks are made on the relation of Utilitarianism to more metaphysical 
theories of Ethics.] P. Tannery—Sur le concept du Transfini. [The 
“Transfinite” is immeasurable. Repeated application of a unit of mea- 
surement will never exhaust it and its magnitude cannot be numerically 
expressed— not even by an infinite number. At the same time it forms a 
whole complete in itself with fixed beginning and end. M. Tannery thinks 
that the conception of the Transfinite yields a third alternative in the 
cosmological antinomies relating to space and time, and that this alternative 
may be the true one.] L. Brunschwicg et E. Halévy—L’Année philoso- 
phique, 1893. [After a short review of the work issued under this title by 
the neo-critical school, there follows an independent critical survey of the 
French philosophical literature of 1893, from the standpoint of the new 
metaphysical movement in France.] 


ARCHIVES DE NEUROLOGIE. Vol. xxviii., No. 89. M. Bandouin—La 
Psychologie expérimentale en Amérique. [Clark University.] 


PHILOSOPHISCHE STupDIEN. Bd. x., Heft 1. W. Wundt—Ueber 
psychische Causalitit und das Princip des psychophysischen Parallelismus. 
[(1) Preliminary remarks on the concept of causation in natural science. 
Criticism of Sigwart’s views, and constructive exposition on the basis of 
the author’s Die physikalischen Axiome, ete. (2) The principle of psycho- 
physical parallelism, empirically applied. a. The ultimate elements of 
ideas are sensations, which depend upon physical processes for their origin, 
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and regularly coexist and are correlated with physical processes. f. Of 
the process of their composition into ideas and of the degree of intimacy of 
their interconnexion the parallelistic principle can say nothing. The only 
allowable conclusion from it is that a regular coexistence or sequence on 
one side corresponds to a similar one on the other. Our mode of appre- 
hension of ideational forms, however, is always the product of a con- 
scious process, as such altogether incomparable with any physical process, 
and so not physically explicable. y. All ideas are evaluated. To this 
there is no analogon on the physical side; Spinoza is wrong. (3) Material- 
istic Psychology. Ziehen, Miinsterberg, etc. (4) Psychical Causation. 
The three principles of pure actuality of occurrence, of creative synthesis, 
and of relative analysis. All psychical causality is perceptual (anschau- 
lich), all physical conceptual (begriflich); mental composition brings to 
light new mental properties, with specific evaluations; conscious analysis 
is always relative in result—The meaning and value of experimental 
psychology. (A noteworthy paper: unfortunately too lengthy and too 
continuously reasoned to be adequately abstracted here.)] L. Lange— 
Ueber das Massprincip der Psychophysik und den Algorithmus der 
Empfindungsgriéssen. [A theoretical article, written in 1886, but left 
unpublished in default of experimental verification. This, together with 
theoretical confirmation, has now been supplied by Merkel.] J. Merkel— 
Die Abhiingigkeit zwischen Reiz und Empfindung. IV. [The relation- 
hypothesis and the difference-hypothesis. The logarithmic dependency 
between stimulus and sensation.] J. J. van Biervliet—Ueber den Einfluss 
der Geschwindigkeit des Pulses auf die Zeitdauer der Reactionszeit bei 
Schalleindriicken. [The time is lessened as the quickness of pulse in- 
creases.] Heft 2, G. F. Lipps—Untersuchungen iiber die Grundlagen 
der Mathematik. III. [Logical order and number.] J. Merkel—Die 
Abhingigkeit, etc. IV., cont. [The methods of doubled stimuli and of 
mean gradations. Results of other investigators: Miinsterberg, Cattell 
and Fullerton, Stefanini. New experiments on sound measurement.] 
E. Meumann—-Untersuchungen zur Psychologie und Aesthetik des Rhyth- 
mus. 1, [Theoretical preliminaries. Attempts at a general theory of 
rhythm. Contributions from the theory of music.—First part of a 
valuable and elaborate monograph. Cf. Bolton in A. J. of Ps., vi. 2.] 
W. Jerusalem—Ein Beispiel von Association durch unbewusste Mittel- 
glieder. W. Wundt—Sind die Mittelglieder einer mittelbaren Association 
bewusst oder unbewusst? [The intermediary is darkly perceived, not un- 
conscious.—Cf. Smith in Jind, last no.] Heft 3. F. Kiesow—Beitrage 
zur physiologischen Psychologie des Geschmackssinnes. I. [The sen- 
sitive surfaces. The intensity of taste sensations: liminal values for 
salt, sweet, acid and bitter; local differences, laws of adaptation, etc. 
J. Merkel-—Die Abhingigkeit, etc. IV., cont. [New experiments, cont. 
E. Meumann—Untersuchungen, etc. II. [Rhythm of the spoken verse. 
Beginnings of an experimental investigation of rhythm.] A. Wenzel— 
Beitriige zur Logik der Socialwirthschaftslehre. I. [Methodology. Position 
of the study in the hierarchy of the sciences.] 


ZEITsCHR. FUR PsycH. vu. PHys. D. StnnEsoRG. Bad. vii., Heft 2 u. 3. 
H. von Helmholtz—-Ueber den Ursprung der richtigen Deutung unserer 
Sinneseindriicke. [1. Expressions in man of a connate organisation are 
reflex movements and impulses; the latter taking on the two opposite 
forms of like and dislike. 2. In the formation of perceptions a principal 
part is played by inductive inferences, reached by an unconscious func- 
tioning of the memory. 3. It is doubtful whether any knowledge 
(Kenntniss) occurs in the sphere of adult ideation, which requires to be ac- 
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counted for in any other way.—Cf. the Physiol. Optik, § 26.] F. Hillebrand 
—-Das Verhiiltnis von Accommodation und Konvergenz zur Tiefenlocalisa- 
tion. [Criticism and repetition (in modified form) of Wundt’s experiments 
(Bettriige z. Th. d. Sinnesw.). Neither internal nor external muscle sensa- 
tions are criteria of the depth-value of a fixated point. Importance of the 
conscious voluntary impulse in the cognition of relative distance. This 
cognition a matter of interpretation, not of sensation. The accommo- 
dation factor experimentally examined.] F. Auerbach—Erklirung der 
Brentanoschen optischen Tauschung. [Explanation in terms of the in- 
fluence of indirect vision upon direct ; the unequal peripheral lines render 
the central and equal apparently unequal. A quantitative determination, 
from this standpoint, hints at a constancy of the relative sensible dis- 
crimination. Cf. Knox, in A. J. of Ps., vi. 3.) A. Kénig—Eine bisher 
noch nicht beobachtete Form angeborener Farbenblindheit (Pseudo-mono- 
chromasie). [Form intermediate between connate total colour blindness 
(quality), and red blindness (quantitative distribution of brightness in the 
spectrum).] Th. Wertheim—Ueber die indirekte Sehschiirfe. [Impos- 
sibility of a mathematical formula to express the relation between central 
and peripheral vision: factors are distance of indirectly seen point from 
the fixation point, and breadth of the field of vision in the particular 
meridian investigated. Difference between the two visions due to ana- 
tomical and functional retinal facts. Influence of practice.] Besprech- 
ungen. Heft 4. W. Preyer—Die Empfindung als Funktion der Reiz- 
iinderung. [The result of a nervous stimulation increases and decreases 
according to the rapidity of alteration of the stimulus magnitude and the 
distance between the limiting values, within which the positive or negative 
variation of the stimulus magnitude takes place. The sensation is a 
sensed stimulus difference.] L. W. Stern—Die Wahrnehmung von Hellig- 
keitsveriinderungen. [For momentary illuminations Weber’s law holds. 
Laws of the duration of change and of the relative sensibility, in direct 
and indirect vision. Time of reaction to gradual change. Psychology : 
two modes of perception: (a) comparison of two phases, (8) momentary 
impression of transition. Possibility of a specific transition-sensation. ] 
E. Tonn—Ueber die Giiltigkeit von Newton’s Farbenmischungsgesetz. 
[The law is only applicable within narrow limits of ordinary intensity.] 
Dr Somya—Zwei Fiille von Griinsehen. [Due to changes in the choriovdea?} 
Litteraturbericht. [Ziehen on Wundt’s fourth edition.] 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE. — XvViii. 
Jahrgang, Heft 3. H. Rickert—Zur Theorie der naturwissenschaftlichen 
Begriffsbildung. |The function of Concepts is to overcome the otherwise 
insurmountable obstacle to the progress of knowledge presented by the 
infinite multiplicity of sensible phenomena. The meanings of words as 
applied in ordinary life constitute a rudimentary stage of conception. 
They possess generality without precision. In order to give definite fixity 
to their vague and variable import it is necessary to go back to intuition, 
and to recall concrete examples. But this is not sufficient. The essential 
features have to be definitely disengaged from the mass of sensible detail 
in which they are imbedded. This can only be effected by a series of 
explicative propositions. Such propositions are not merely verbal. In so 
far as they have scientific value they express a real synthesis. But this 
synthesis and the corresponding analytic judgments which formulate it are, 
to begin with, relatively empirical and contingent. The third and last 
stage consists in the formulation of necessary and universal connexions. 
Only when it has reached this final development is the concept capable of 
representing the order of nature as a whole. <A good article. But we think 
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that the antithesis between percept and concept is too sharply drawn. 
Perception is itself a means of “conquering” the multiplicity of sensible 
phenomena. It involves a certain kind of generalisation and is in fact the 
most rudimentary stage of conception.] A. Marty—-Ueber subjectlose 
Siitze und das Verhiltniss der Grammatik zu Logik und Psychologie, 
[Follows up controversy with Sigwart. Many points are raised which 8. 
would do well to consider seriously. We do not however think that Marty 
is right in his main contention,—that impersonal propositions have no 
subject. ] 


PHILOSOPHISCHE MoONATSHEFTE. Bd. xxx., Heft 5u.6. K. Vorlinder— 
Ethischer Rigorismus und sittliche Schénheit. [An historical account of 
the influence of Kant on Schiller. Schiller’s correspondence with Kérner 
and Goethe is carefully sifted as well as his writings on Aesthetic.] 0. 
Kiilpe—Aussichten der experimentellen Psychologie. [Suggestions as to 
improvements in method and a very brief indication of the present position 
of research in the several departments of experimental Psychology.] A. 
Spir—Von der Unsterblichkeit der Seele. [The desire for personal 1mmor- 
tality is an expression of egoism. ] 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PApDaGoGIK. Erster Jahrgang, 
Heft iv. O. Flugel—Zur Religionsphilosophie und Metaphysik des Monis- 
mus. R. Wolf—Noch einmal die Schmidsche Kirchengeschichte.  E. 
Thrindorf—Entgegnung. O. W. Beyer—Zur Errichtung padagogischer 
Lehrstiihle an unseren Universitiiten. E. Meyer—Das Ziel des Geschichts- 
unterrichts. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE Kritik. Bd. 104, 
Heft 2. A. Déring—Das Weltsystem des Parmenides. [An attempt to 
reconstruct the cosmology of Parmenides. Déring attaches much impor- 
tance to it, as the first fruitful and permanently influential cosmological 
system. The metaphysical side of the Parmenidean teaching is not 
discussed.] Jakob Kolubowsky—Die Philosophie in Russland. A. Las- 
son—Jahresbericht iiber Erscheinungen der philosophischen Litteratur in 
Frankreich aus den Jahren 1891—1893. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. Bd. vii., Heft 3. Gutberlet--Ueber den 
Ursprung der Sprache (conclusion). [Noirée and Max Miiller, quoted about 
the ‘synergastic’ theory of language, are criticized. Thought is not neces- 
sarily dependent on language, but, as Voit’s experiment shows, exists in 
its pHs The deaf have ideas before they learn to communicate them ; 
witness D’Estrella. The clamor concomitans of an action suggests a word, 
but the idea existed beforehand. Reason makes speech, not speech 
reason.—Can man then create a language of his own? Yes. Children, as 
several examples prove, are able to do so; a fortiori adults.—The origin of 
language is by Wundt said to be in voluntary action; by Marty, in the 
progressive choice of certain sounds; by Borinski, in the principles of 
phonetics. —The Christian philosopher ascribes the origin of language to 
God, who gave Adam a wonderful creative power, and to his helpmate, the 
faculty of guessing what he meant.] Reitz—Die Aristotelische Materialur- 
sache. [Aristotle, for whom the material Cause is, like the others, a real 
factor of that which is, gets to matter by analysing the process of com- 
position and decomposition from which a new substance arises; this alone 
is the substantial cause-—He however, does not always understand the 
word in the same sense.—When he follows the logico-metaphysical view, he 
gets matter as the substratum of changes (an entity which in a sense is a 
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non-entity), the possibility of receiving forms (a non-entity which in a 
certain sense is an entity).—But from the historical standpoint, when he 
parts company with Plato, he makes it out to be the source of accidental 
properties, and the principle of individuation, (To be continued.)] Schi- 
rotzky—Zu Kant’s Schrift : Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen 
Vernunft. [This is a collection of extracts from Kant’s letters to Staudlin, 
from a Cabinet Order addressed to him (Kant) and his reply to it, showing 
the opposition of theological censors to his work; together with a short 
exposition of some ideas which it contains.] Pesch S. T.—Dr Al. Schmid 
iiber die Erkenntnisslehre. [A favourable, but somewhat dry summary of 
Dr Schmid’s work, which deals with the Theory of Cognition from a Neo- 
Scholastic point of view. ‘“Scholasticism,” says Schmid, “is the philo- 
sophia universalis et perennis ; its revival is not a return to the old form, 
but the re-assertiou and development of what was good therein.”} 


PFLUGER’s ARCHIV F. DIE GESAMMTE PuHysioLoair. Vol. 56, Heft 10, 
11,12. L. Hermann—Beitriige zur Lehre von der Klangwahrnehmung. 
Vol. 57, Heft 1, 2. R. Hilbert—Die individuellen Verschiedenheiten des 
Farbensinnes zwischen den Augen eines Beobachters. J. R. Ewald—Die 
centrale Entstehung von Schwebungen zweier monotisch gehérten Téne. 
Heft 5, 6,7. M. v. Vintschgau—Physiologische Analyse eines ungewéhn- 
lichen Falles partieller Farbenblindheit. E. Hering—Ueber einen Fall von 
Gelb-Blaublindheit. 


Rivista ITaLIANA DI Finosoria. July—August. F. De Sarlo—La 
vecchia e la nuova Frenologia. [An historical and critical survey of 
the problem of localization, concluding that a true psycho-physics can 
exist only for the elementary psychical facts of sensibility and move- 
ment.] P. d’ Ercole—Carlo Lodovico Michelet e ! Hegelianismo. [Bio- 
graphical account.] Bibliografia ete. 








X.—NOTES. 


“A LOGICAL PARADOX.” 


In regard to Lewis Carroll’s problem, in the last No. of Mind, it may be 
worth while tonotice that the conditions, as given (p. 438), are not “If Cistrue, 
then if A is true B is false and true;” but the second premiss “If A then 
B” is stated as a fact, quite independently of the truth of C; while “If A, 
then not B” is not stated as a fact, but as being possibly false. If we had 
any right to deny its possible falsity (e.g. if we were also told as a fact 
that C is true) then, no doubt, we should be compelled to make “If A 
then not B” compatible with “If A then B” at any cost; but, in the 
absence of this right, where is the compulsion? Moreover, the two 
propositions can only be compatible on the assumption that A is false ; 
and this assumption is not only not warranted by anything in the pre- 
misses, but would render each of the ‘compatible’ propositions meaningless 
as hypotheticals; they would become mere denials of the existence of certain 
classes. Why should we go out of our way to make two apparently con- 
trary propositions compatible at such a cost as this ? 

Surely the falsity of the antecedent clause in a hypothetical does not 
render’ the hypothetical ‘illegitimate’ (i.e. meaningless), but only the 
assumption of its falsity. It is of the essence of a hypothetical that both 
its clauses should (in the absence of further information) be regarded as 
possibly false. But they must also then be regarded as possibly true. 
Any knowledge we may have that either A or B is either false or true, 
must stand outside the hypothetical “If A, then B,’—must be related to 
it either as minor premiss (“A is true” or “B is false” or else as conclu- 
sion (“A is false” or “B is true”). To attempt to make the conclusion a 
part of the hypothetical itself is to destroy the hypothetical character of 
the assertion made. The major premiss, taken by itself, represents a 
stage of ignorance which is lost as soon as we accept the conclusion. 

We are asked what difference in meaning, if any, exists between the 
following propositions :— 

(1) A, B, C, cannot all be true at once, 
(2) If Cand A are true, B is not true, 
(3) If Cis true, then if A is true B is not true, 
(4) If A is true, then if C is true B is not true. 

It is clear that (1) is a complex proposition containing (2) as well as 
the following :— 

If B and A are true, C is not true, 
If B and C are true, A is not true. 

As regards (2) (3) and (4), their difference of meaning is perhaps best 
shown by contrapositing them, 

(2) is then equivalent to “If B is true, either C or A is false, or both are,” 

(3) & 5 “Tf B can be true while A is true, C is false,” 

(4) - s “Tf B can be true while C is true, A is false.” 

In the geometrical example, the angles at Z and J are originally given 
equal. We are thus prevented from regarding the falsity of B as possible. 
Proposition (2) therefore gives no information, and proposition (1) becomes 
simply “If C is true, A is false,” or (by contraposition) “If A is true, C is 
false,”—i.e. “If such lines form a triangle its sides are equal.” 

ALFRED Smewick, 
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A LOGICAL PARADOX. 


I presuME Mr Lewis Carroll’s position to be that the problem raised by 
him in the last number of Mind presents a conflict between common sense 
and the rules of logic. It appears to me certain that the rules of logic 
when properly applied agree with the results of common sense. 

The two disputants may agree in expressing the problem in the 
following form :— 

Principal Antecedent : Carr is out. 
Principal Consequents: Jf Allen zs out, Brown is in; 
[f Allen is out, Brown is out. 

Uncle Joe uses the general method of the reductio ad absurdum, for he 
disproves the principal antecedent by maintaining that the consequents to 
which it leads are incompatible. But in reality the two sub-hypotheticals 
which form his principal consequents are not incompatible. For in saying 
that two propositions are incompatible we mean that their combination 
involves a logical impossibility. Now the combination of these sub-hypo- 
theticals does not involve any impossibility, but involves merely the denial 
that Allen can be out. In other words, we combine two hypotheticals, 
having the same antecedent with contradictory consequents, to prove the 
falsity of the common antecedent. Here we interpret the principle of the 
reductio ad absurdum in precisely the same way as Uncle Joe, but we apply 
it to the sub-hypotheticals instead of to the principal hypotheticals. Since, 
then, the two sub-hypotheticals taken separately would prove “Allen is 
in,” the two principal hypotheticals of which these are the consequents 
prove “If Carr is out Allen is in.” 

The larger questions relating to the interpretation of the hypothetical 
have been implicitly answered in the above solution. Mr Lewis Carroll 
asks whether a hypothetical whose antecedent is false may be regarded as 
legitimate. Surely the common example “If A then B but not B.-. not 
A” affords an obvious answer in the affirmative to this question. And 
every reductio ad absurdum argument is a more or less direct application of 
the same principle. As regards the hypothetical of the general form “If A 
then B” we have interpreted this as the mere denial of the conjunction “A 
true and B false.” The consistent application of this interpretation yields 
the above solution to the whole problem and reduce to equivalence the four 
propositions numerated in Mr Lewis Carroll’s note. In other words we 
must in general interpret a hypothetical in the manner expounded in the 
article on the Logical Calculus in Mind of January 1892. The solution is, 
however, independent of any particular views that I have there brought 
forward, and would be endorsed by all logicians who have applied the rules 
of logic to complicated problems, though their answers might assume 
various apparently different forms. 

W. E. JoHnson. 


A MODIFICATION OF ARISTOTLE’S EXPERIMENT. 


By W. H. R. Rivers. 


THE generally received explanation of the illusion in Aristotle’s experi- 
ment is that two parts of the skin are being touched which in the ordinary 
position of the fingers have always been touched by two objects. If this 
is correct, we might expect to find that if two parts of the skin ordinarily 
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touched by one object are simultaneously touched by two objects, there 
would be the illusive perception of one object, and such is the case. The 
illusion occurs most readily in a person unaware of the nature of the 
experiment. His eyes should be closed and his fingers crossed as for 
Aristotle’s experiment. Ifthe outer sides of the crossed fingers (the ulnar 
side of the index and the radial side of the middle finger) are simultaneously 
touched by two rods, such as pencils or penholders, in many cases the 
observer experiences the illusion of having one rod between his fingers; 
“T feel as if you had a single rod going between my two fingers and 
touching both.” The illusion has occurred in more than half of the people 
with whom I have tried the experiment. It is not so easily obtained as 
the better known form, but this is the necessary result of several difficulties 
attending the modified experiment. It is difficult to make the contacts 
simultaneous, and several observers have noted the successive touches and 
judged that there were two objects; if the fingers are not touched on 
corresponding spots, i.e. the index or the ring finger nearer the tip than 
the middle finger, the illusion may not occur; again if too much pressure 
is exerted on the fingers, the observer may recognize that such pressure 
would not arise from one object. Those observers in whom the illusion 
does not occur, do not usually localize the touches correctly, but suppose 
that the two contacts are on the opposite sides of one finger. 

A very interesting answer was received in one case, viz. that three 
touches were felt, one on each finger, and a third between the fingers, and 
that the third contact differed from the other two in not being cold (metal 
rods were being used). 

In a note in the first volume of Mind, Croom Robertson pointed out 
the striking illusion of spatial reference which occurs when the crossed 
fingers are touched one after the other, and was inclined to regard 
Aristotle’s illusion as secondary to this illusory localization in space; “ we 
perceive the contacts as double because we refer them to two distinct 
parts of space.” Such an explanation would also apply to this modification, 
the contacts being perceived as single because we refer them to one part 
of space. If we cross the index and middle fingers and hold them 
vertically, so that the radial side of the middle finger is uppermost, and 
then with closed eyes touch successively the upper and lower borders, the 
two touches will be localized very close to each other, if not actually in the 
same point in space. 

Aristotle’s illusion may be regarded as the analogue in the tactile sense 
of double vision. Here, following an unusual position of the eyes, an 
object is seen double because it stimulates parts of the retinae ordinarily 
stimulated by two objects, and the modification has also its analogue in 
the visual sense. When parts of the retinae ordinarily stimulated by one 
object are stimulated by two objects either by convergence of the eyes to 
a point nearer than the object or divergence to a point beyond, there is an 
illusion of one object, the binocular combined image. In the case of 
vision however this combined image is accompanied by the two original 
objects, and it is this which gives especial interest to the observation 
recorded above in which three touches were felt. Though this phenomenon 
has only been experienced by one observer, it supports the supposition 
that the single image which many observers obtain from the two contacts 
is a combined image analogous to the binocular combined image. 
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